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PREFACE 

THE  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  so  much  to 
give  information  about  the  authorship,  date, 
and  circumstances  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  as  to  lay  open  to  view  their  value 
as  the  firm  and  broad  historical  foundation 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  hope;  and  this 
within  the  limits  of  a  small  volume.  This 
aim  accounts,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  omis 
sion  of  much  that  might  be  said  about  many 
interesting  matters  open  to  doubt;  and  on 
the  other  hand  for  the  careful  discussion  of 
matters  open  to  no  doubt,  but  important  as 
links  in  an  argument  proving  the  historic 
reality  of  the  picture  of  Christ  contained 
in  the  New  Testament  and  the  truth  of  His 
teaching  as  there  recorded.  This  proof 
reveals  the  unique  and  infinite  worth  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  its  place  in  the  king 
dom  of  God.  It  is  further  developed  in  my 
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Fernley  Lecture,   and  in   my  Manuals  of 
Theology. 

There  is  no  greater  need  in  the  religious 
thought  of  to-day  than  for  a  patient  and 
reverent  study  of  the  New  Testament;  and 
no  greater  safeguard  against  prevalent  error. 

ii  Dynevor  Road, 

Richmond,  Surrey. 
November  1908. 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

ITS 

AUTHORSHIP,   DATE,   AND    WORTH 
CHAPTER    I 

INTRODUCTORY 

ALL  our  rational  certainty  about  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  rests  on  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Not  that  our  earliest 
knowledge  of  Christ  was  derived  from 
reading  these  books,  but  from  the  lips  of 
parents  and  teachers  and  preachers,  from 
various  other  books,  and  from  the  Christian 
atmosphere  in  which  we  moved.  Just  so 
we  learnt  that  the  world  on  which  we  live 
is  a  globe,  and  revolves  round  the  sun. 
But,  what  we  thus  learnt  in  childhood  from 
various  teachers,  we  hold  to-day  with  Intel- 
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ligent  confidence,  because  it  has  been  con 
firmed  by  abundant  evidence  which  the 
mature  thought  of  manhood  declares  to  be 
decisive.  This  evidence,  though  not  the 
earliest  source  of  our  knowledge,  is  the 
immovable  foundation  on  which  it  now 
rests.  So  do  our  faith  and  hope  in  God 
rest  securely,  as  their  broad  and  im 
movable  foundation,  on  documentary  and 
historical  evidence  found  in  the  New 
Testament. 

It  is  true  that  the  Church  is  earlier  than 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  there  was 
intelligent  faith  in  Christ  long  before  the 
Gospels  or  Epistles  were  written.  But  we 
know  nothing  about  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles  or  the  belief  of  the  early  Chris 
tians  except  through  the  New  Testament. 
The  earliest  Christian  literature  after  the 
New  Testament  adds  nothing  whatever  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  belief  of  the  earliest 
Christians;  although  it  affords  most  valu 
able  confirmation  of  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  Only  through  its  pages  do 
the  earliest  preachers  of  the  Gospel  speak 
to  us. 
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Moreover,  apart  from  all  Church  author 
ity,  and  indeed  from  all  theories  of  the 
inspiration  or  authority  of  the  Bible,  we 
shall  find,  by  comparing  and  testing  the 
various  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  we 
should  test  any  other  ancient  documents, 
decisive  proof  of  all  that  we  need  to  know 
for  intelligent  faith  in  Christ  and  for  know 
ledge  of  His  will  concerning  us. 

We  come  now  to  survey  this  broad  and 
firm  foundation  of  the  Christian  Faith.  In 
the  New  Testament  we  find  four  short 
memoirs  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ ; 
a  most  interesting  and  valuable  narrative 
of  the  founding  of  the  earliest  Churches; 
thirteen  letters  bearing  the  name  of  Paul; 
other  letters  anonymous,  or  bearing  other 
names;  and  a  most  remarkable  and  beauti 
ful  book  of  prophecy.  The  evidence  for 
the  authorship  and  date  of  the  letters  attri 
buted  to  Paul,  especially  four  of  them,  we 
shall  find  to  be  much  more  abundant  and 
decisive  than  that  for  any  other  part  of 
the  New  Testament.  These,  therefore,  we 
shall  consider  first,  and  then  make  their 
proved  genuineness  a  secure  platform  of 
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approach  to  the  authorship  and  value  of 
the  other  Christian  Scriptures.  We  shall 
thus  advance  from  matters  about  which  we 
know  more  to  others  about  which  we  know 
less. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE  FOUR   GREAT   EPISTLES 

WE  now  ask,  Are  these  letters  genuine  ? 
What  proof  have  we  that  they  were  actually 
written  by  the  man  whose  name  they  bear  ? 
To  answer  this  question,  we  will  summon 
the  witnesses  at  our  command. 

Of  these  witnesses,  the  letters  themselves 
are  the  earliest  and  most  trustworthy.  As 
we  study  the  Ep.  to  the  ROMANS,  we  are 
deeply  impressed  by  the  writer's  keen  intel 
ligence,  wide  range  and  depth  of  thought, 
his  well-balanced  judgement,  and  his  moral 
earnestness.  He  claims  to  be  Paul,  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  Apart  from  these 
letters  and  the  Bk.  of  Acts,  the  name  and 
fame  of  Paul  prove  his  existence,  ability, 
and  influence.  This  letter,  proved  by  its 
contents  to  be  a  work  of  a  man  of  remark 
able  worth  and  power,  claims  to  have  been 
written  by  Paul,  to  the  Christians  at  Rome, 
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while  engaged  in  active  apostolic  labour, 
and  before  he  had  been  to  Rome. 

Other  ancient  witnesses  bear  the  same 
testimony.  In  the  libraries  of  Europe  are 
some  500  Greek  MSS.  of  epistles  claiming 
to  be  Paul's,  of  dates  varying  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  fourth  century.  Of  these 
MSS.,  fragmentary  though  many  of  them 
are,  a  great  majority  contain  this  epistle. 
There  are  a  still  larger  number  of  Latin 
MSS.,  some  as  old  as  the  sixth  century. 
Most  of  them  have  this  epistle.  Going 
farther  from  home,  we  find  in  the  East 
scattered  Churches  which  in  the  fifth 
century  were  broken  off  from  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  The  Nestorians  amid  the 
lonely  wilds  of  the  Turko-Persian  frontier 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  India,  the 
Jacobites  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the 
Maronites  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  have 
lingered  to  our  day,  separated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Yet  all  have  ancient  MSS.  of  the 
Bible  in  the  language  of  the  early  Syrian 
Christians.  They  all  hold  as  genuine  the 
Ep.  to  the  Romans.  Their  long  and 
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melancholy  isolation  proves  that,  before 
their  secession  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
epistle  existed  and  was  accepted  as  Paul's. 
Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  other  ancient 
Churches  in  Egypt,  Armenia,  and  Abyssinia. 

These  MSS.  prove  that  the  epistle  ex 
isted  in  the  fourth  century.  The  number 
of  them  proves  that  it  was  held  in  great 
esteem.  This  proof  is  strengthened  by  the 
fewness  of  written  copies  of  other  ancient 
works.  Of  the  Ep.  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
the  earliest  Christian  document  after  the 
New  Testament,  and  most  valuable,  only 
one  mutilated  copy  was  known  until  in 
A.D.  1875  another  Greek  MS.,  dated  A.D. 
1056,  was  found  at  Constantinople.  Some 
months  afterwards  a  Syriac  version  was 
found.  The  immense  number  of  ancient 
copies  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans  reveals 
its  importance  in  the  early  Church,  and 
thus  confirms  its  genuineness. 

We  will  now  call  another  class  of  wit 
nesses,  the  early  Christian  writers. 

We  have  a  Church  History  from  the 
time  of  Christ  to  that  of  Constantine,  by 
EUSEBIUS,  born  about  A.D.  264,  afterwards 
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bishop  of  Ca^sarea  in  Palestine.  His  testi 
mony  carries  us  some  years  beyond  the 
oldest  existing  MSS.  In  bk.  iii.  3  we  read, 
'  The  epistles  of  Paul  are  fourteen,  all  well 
known  and  beyond  doubt.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  concealed  that  some  have  set 
aside  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  saying  that 
it  was  disputed,  as  not  being  Paul's.  .  .  . 
The  same  apostle,  in  the  address  at  the 
close  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  has  among 
others  made  mention  also  of  Hernias.  .  .  . 
Let  this  suffice  for  the  present,  to  show 
what  books  were  disputed,  what  admitted 
by  all,  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.'  Eusebius 
admits  disputes  about  the  authorship  of 
some  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  declares  that  there  were  none  about 
this. 

ORIGEN,  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  Pales 
tine  from  A.D.  1 86  to  253,  wrote  a  com 
mentary  on  this  epistle  as  Paul's,  of 
which  a  Latin  translation  has  come  down 
to  us. 

TERTULLIAN,  who  lived  about  A.D.  160 
to  240,  at  Carthage  in  North  Africa,  fre 
quently  quotes  this  epistle  as  genuine; 
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especially  in  his  work  Against  Marcion  bk. 
v.  13,  14.  He  says  that  Marcion  (died 
about  A.D.  170)  rejected  parts  of  the  epistle, 
because  they  did  not  suit  his  teaching ;  and 
argues  with  him  from  what  even  he  ad 
mitted  to  be  genuine.  In  so  doing,  he 
quotes  Rom.  i.  16,  18;  ii.  2,  12,  14,  16,  21, 
24,  29;  v.  i,  20,  21  ;  vii.  4,  7,  8,  12,  14; 
viii.  3,  10,  ii  ;  x.  2,  3,  4;  xi.  33,  34,  35; 
xii.  9,  12,  16,  17,  18,  19;  xiii.  10.  Marcion 
held  views  utterly  opposed  to  those  taught 
in  this  epistle  :  yet  he  dared  not  deny  its 
genuineness.  Tertullian  appeals  (Presc. 
against  Heretics  §  36)  to  the  Churches  to 
which  Paul  wrote,  as  the  present  guardians 
of  his  letters.  *  With  whom  the  authentic 
letters  of  the  apostles  are  read,  uttering  the 
voice  and  representing  the  face  of  each 
one.  Is  Achaia  near  to  thee?  Thou  hast 
Corinth.  If  thou  art  not  far  from  Mace 
donia,  thou  hast  Philippi,  thou  hast  Thessa- 
lonica.  If  thou  art  able  to  go  into  Asia, 
thou  hast  Ephesus.  If  thou  art  near  to 
Italy,  thou  hast  Rome.'  The  only 
Churches  omitted  are  those  of  Galatia  and 
Colossal,  the  least  accessible.  This  appeal 
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reveals  the  writer's  full  confidence  that 
these  epistles  were  written  by  Paul. 

Of  CLEMENT  of  ALEXANDRIA,  who  died 
about  A.D.  220,  we  have  important  works 
mentioned  in  bks.  v.  u,  vi.  6,  13,  14  of 
Eusebius'  Church  History.  In  his  Stro- 
mata  bk.  i.  i,  he  tells  us  that  he  learnt  the 
truth  in  Greece  and  Italy  from  noble  men 
who  handed  to  him  the  apostles'  teaching. 
Again  and  again  he  quotes  this  epistle  as 
Paul's. 

Let  us  now  visit  Gaul  in  A.D.  180.  We 
find  there  IREN^US,  who  has  just  become 
bishop  of  Lyons.  His  predecessor,  Poth- 
inus,  has  lately  been  martyred  at  the  age  of 
ninety:  Eusebius  Church  History  bk.  v.  i. 
Irenasus  has  been  bearer  to  Rome  of  a  letter 
from  his  own  Church,  of  which  a  fragment 
has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius;  and  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  presbyter  of  the" 
Church.  From  his  pen  we  have  a  valuable 
work  Against  Heresies,  referred  to  in  ch.  5 
of  Tertullian's  treatise  Against  the  Valen- 
tinians.  In  this  work  Irenaeus  says  (bk. 
iii.  3)  that  in  his  youth  he  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John. 
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Since  Polycarp  was  martyred  not  later  than 
A.D.  166,  and  Irenasus  was  bishop  in  A.D. 
1 80,  his  birth  cannot  have  been  later,  and 
was  probably  much  earlier,  than  A.D.  150. 
He  constantly  quotes  this  epistle  as  Paul's. 
Throughout  his  writings,  there  is  no  trace 
of  doubt  about  its  authorship.  So  in  bk. 
iii.  16 :  *  Paul  writing  to  the  Romans, 
"  Paul  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  pre 
destined  for  the  Gospel  of  God,  which  He 
promised  by  His  prophets  in  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  concerning  His  Son,  who  was  made 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  flesh, 
who  was  predestined  Son  of  God  in  power." 
And  again,  writing  to  the  Romans  concern 
ing  Israel,  he  says,  "  Whose  are  the  fathers, 
and  of  whom  is  Christ  according  to  flesh, 
who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever."  ' 
He  agrees  with  Tertullian  that  Marcion 
rejected  parts  of  this  epistle,  but  admitted 
the  remainder  as  genuine. 

The  testimony  of  Irenasus  carries  us 
further  back  even  than  his  own  day.  With 
Tertullian  and  Clement,  he  appeals  to  the 
unanimous  teaching  handed  down  from  the 
apostles.  In  bk.  iv.  27  he  tells  us  that  one 
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of  his  teachers  quoted  this  epistle  thus : 
*  And  therefore  Paul  said,  "If  God  spared 
not  the  natural  branches,"  '  &c. ;  and  says 
that  this  teacher  had  himself  listened  to  the 
apostles.  He  speaks  (in  bk.  i.  26)  of  the 
Ebionites  as  rejecting  the  writings  of  Paul 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  apostate  from 
the  Law.  From  this  we  learn  that  some 
admitted  the  genuineness,  while  they 
denied  the  authority,  of  the  letters  which 
bore  the  name  of  Paul. 

We  have  one  more  witness  of  a  rather 
earlier  date.  A  torn  part  of  an  ancient  MS. 
is  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan ;  which  from  its  discoverer  is  called 
the  FRAGMENT  OF  MURATORI.  Its  date  is 
fixed  by  a  reference  to  Pius,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  '  very  lately  '  bishop  of  Rome. 
From  the  list  of  bishops  given  by  Irenasus 
in  bk.  iii.  3,  we  infer  that  Pius  was  bishop 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
The  fragment  must  therefore  have  been 
written  about  that  time.  It  gives  a  full  list 
of  Paul's  epistles  as  we  have  them,  includ 
ing  that  to  the  Romans. 

We  have  no  earlier  quotations.     But  in 
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the  writings  of  Justin  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  of  Clement  of  Rome 
at  the  end  of  the  first,  we  have  words  so 
closely  resembling  this  epistle  as  to  sug 
gest  that  the  writers  were  familiar  with  it. 

Such  are  our  witnesses.  What  does 
their  evidence  prove?  That  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century,  in  places  so  far 
apart  as  Carthage,  Egypt,  and  Gaul— we 
may  add  by  sure  inference  Greece  and 
Rome — no  one,  friend  or  foe,  doubted  that 
Paul  wrote  this  epistle.  We  stand  by 
Irenasus  in  A.D.  180.  He  is  bishop  of 
Lyons ;  and  has  been  presbyter  under  Poth- 
inus,  who  was  born  in  the  first  century. 
He  gives  a  list  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  thus  reveal 
ing  his  familiarity  with  the  history  of  that 
Church.  He  has  himself  been  a  delegate 
to  Rome ;  and  must  therefore  know  the 
opinion  there  held  about  the  authorship  of 
this  famous  epistle.  He  has  learnt  the 
Christian  doctrine  from  the  lips  of  Poly- 
carp  and  other  Christian  teachers.  Yet  he 
is  unconscious  of  any  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  subject.  He  says  not  a  word  in 
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defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle : 
for,  where  there  is  no  attack,  defence  is 
needless.  Standing  by  his  side,  we  catch 
the  words  of  ancient  men  on  whose  lips 
lingers  the  echo  of  an  apostle's  voice.  We 
hear  the  din  of  controversy,  which  arose, 
even  in  those  early  days,  if  not  within,  at 
least  around,  the  sacred  courts  of  the 
Church.  The  contention  is  hushed  for  a 
moment,  that  friends  and  foes  may  pro 
claim  with  one  voice  that  the  Ep.  to  the 
Romans  was  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 

We  now  ask,  Could  this  unanimity  have 
been  obtained  for  a  letter  not  written  by 
Paul?  Suppose  a  case.  The  laws  of 
causation  have  been  set  aside;  and  a 
bramble  has  produced  the  fruit  of  Paradise  : 
a  deceiver  has  written  the  epistle.  Or  a  great 
and  good  man  has  written  it;  and  has  left 
his  unnamed  offspring  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  an  ungrateful  world.  The  foundling  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  every  one  else,  and 
come  into  the  hands  of  a  deceiver;  and  by 
him  has  been  wrapped  up  in  the  garments 
of  Paul,  and  brought  to  Rome.  When 
was  it  brought?  Not  during  the  apostle's 
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life.  For  a  unanimous  tradition  asserts 
that  he  died  at  Rome  :  and  his  presence 
there  was  a  safeguard  against  such  impos 
ture.  It  must  then  have  been  brought  after 
his  death.  It  is  shown  to  the  members  of 
the  Church.  No  one  has  heard  of  it  be 
fore.  Yet  it  professes  to  have  been  sent 
to  them  years  ago,  when  Paul  was  in  active 
work,  and  before  he  came  to  Rome.  They 
ask  at  once,  Where  has  the  letter  been  all 
this  time  ?  Why  have  we  not  seen  it  be 
fore?  The  details  in  chs.  i.  8-15,  xv.  18- 
32  expose  the  fraud.  That  this  important 
work  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  promi 
nent  Church,  is  thus  in  some  sense  a 
voucher  for  its  genuineness. 

In  short,  we  have  two  results  for  which 
we  seek  causes  :  the  existence  of  the  epistle, 
and  its  unanimous  reception  in  the  second 
century.  In  Paul  we  have  an  author 
worthy  of  the  epistle;  and  in  the  epistle  a 
work  worthy  of  Paul.  If  it  came  from  him, 
its  universal  reception  is  accounted  for :  if 
it  did  not,  its  reception  is  a  fact  for  which 
no  sufficient  cause  can  be  assigned. 

The  above  evidence,  decisive  as  it  is,  is 
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only  a  part  of  the  whole.  The  facts  and 
arguments  adduced  above  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans  are 
equally  valid  for  those  to  the  CORINTHIANS  : 
and  careful  comparison  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  all  three  letters  came  from  the 
same  pen. 

Innumerable  quotations  prove  that  Ter- 
tullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Irenasus  accepted  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt  these  last  two  letters  as  written  by 
Paul :  and  they  are  clearly  mentioned  in 
the  Fragment  of  Muratori. 

In  the  Ep.  of  Clement  of  Rome,  referred 
to  above,  we  read  in  ch.  47,  '  Take  up  the 
Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul  the  Apostle. 
What  at  first  did  he  write  to  you  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel?  In  truth  in  a 
spiritual  way  he  wrote  a  letter  to  you  about 
both  himself  and  Cephas  and  Apollos,  be 
cause  of  your  having  even  then  made 
parties.  But  that  partisanship  brought  less 
sin  to  you.  For  you  became  partisans  of 
testified  apostles  and  of  a  man  approved 
among  them.'  In  other  words  i  Corinthians 
was  appealed  to  within  the  lifetime  probably 
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of  some  who  had  seen  Paul,  in  a  letter  from 
the  Church  at  Rome  to  that  at  Corinth,  as 
having  been  written  by  him. 

For  th6  genuineness  of  the  two  letters  to 
Corinth,  we  have  other  evidence  peculiar 
and  irresistible.  The  many  pathetic  per 
sonal  appeals  in  them  leave  no  alternative 
except  genuineness  or  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  deceive.  If  Paul  did  not  write  them, 
they  were  impudent  forgeries.  Now  their 
contents  are  such  as  no  forger  would  dare 
to  write;  and  such  as  would  certainly  pre 
vent  their  acceptance  by  the  Church  at 
Corinth  except  on  evidence  which  forbade 
all  doubt.  Each  letter  abounds  in  severest 
condemnation.  Self-conceited  men  (i  Cor. 
iv.  1 8)  evidently  resisted  the  apostle;  and 
(ch.  v.  2)  the  whole  Church,  inflated  with 
pride,  tolerated  a  crime  not  found  even 
among  the  heathen.  Church  members  in 
sulted  the  Church  by  going  to  law  one 
against  another:  ch.  vi.  i.  There  is  a 
solemn  warning  against  intercourse  with 
harlots,  and  connivance  at  idolatry  :  chs. 
vi.  18,  x.  14.  The  Lord's  Supper  was 
shamefully  desecrated:  ch.  xi.  21.  And 
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some  Church  members  maintained  a  denial 
logically  subversive  of  the  whole  Gospel : 
ch.  xv.  12,  14.  Bad  men  doing  Satan's 
work  and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  apostle 
were  tolerated  by  the  Church  :  2  Cor.  xi. 
13-15,  20.  In  spite  of  reproof,  some 
Church  members  persisted  in  gross  sen 
suality :  chs.  xii.  21 — xiii.  2.  And  Paul 
was  accused  of  vacillation  and  weakness : 
ch.  i.  17. 

These  condemnatory  descriptions  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  no  contemporary  forger 
would  dare  to  record  in  a  letter  for  which 
he  sought  acceptance  as  written  by  Paul : 
nor  would  any  Church  accept,  without  care 
ful  scrutiny,  so  public  a  monument  of  its 
degradation.  If  the  forgery  were  made  at 
a  later  date,  reverence  for  the  earliest  Chris 
tians  at  Corinth  and  for  Paul  would  at 
once  suggest  a  scrutiny  which  could  not 
fail  to  detect  the  imposture.  That  we  have 
two  condemnatory  letters,  increases  the  un 
likeliness  of  forgery.  For  two  letters  would 
attract  more  attention  than  one.  And  two 
forgeries  must  necessarily  be  more  difficult 
than  one. 
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Very  closely  related,  in  phraseology  and 
argument,  to  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans  is 
the  Ep.  to  the  GALATIANS.  Its  independent 
worth  proves  that  it  is  no  mere  copy;  and 
suggests  irresistibly  that  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  Paul.  Moreover,  its  severe  censure  of 
entire  Churches  in  a  province  mentioned  by 
name,  a  censure  hardly  mitigated  by  a  word 
of  approval  and  thus  standing  apart  from 
all  other  extant  rebukes  of  Paul,  shuts  out 
all  possibility  of  forgery.  Its  genuineness 
is  also  confirmed  by  many  quotations  in 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Irenaeus,  and  by  express  mention  in  the 
Fragment  of  Muratori. 

Practically  these  four  epistles  stand  to 
gether  as  from  the  same  author,  from  a 
man  of  vast  mental  power,  of  intense 
earnestness,  and  of  the  highest  moral 
grandeur.  Moreover,  the  contents  of  the 
letters  to  Corinth  and  Galatia  are  such  as 
must  either  be  genuine  or  written  with  an 
intent  to  deceive.  Can  we  conceive  a  man 
able  to  write  them  perpetrating  three  for 
geries  in  order  to  hide  his  own  name  in 
oblivion?  Nay  more.  No  man  could  do 
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it.  For  the  tone  of  reality  throughout  these 
epistles  is  too  clear  to  be  simulated.  The 
living  picture  here  presented  can  be  no 
other  than  a  genuine  reflection  of  actual 
life.  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
many  coincidences  in  the  Bk.  of  Acts, 
referred  to  below,  and  by  the  oneness  of 
Paul's  character  as  depicted  there  and  in 
the  letters  which  bear  his  name.  The  force 
of  this  argument  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  prolonged  personal  study.  But  the 
strength  of  the  case  I  have  set  forth  above 
has  been  universally  felt.  With  exceptions 
unworthy  of  mention,  these  epistles  have 
been  received  by  all,  from  the  Ebionites 
of  whom  Irenaeus  speaks  as  detesting  the 
author  yet  admitting  the  authorship,  to 
modern  rationalists  who  accept  them  as 
genuine  but  deny  the  sacred  facts  so  fully 
believed  by  their  acknowledged  author. 
The  genuineness  of  these  four  epistles  is  an 
acknowledged  and  assured  result  of  modern 
scholarship. 

This  assured  result  is  of  infinite  import 
ance  to  us  in  our  search  for  the  historic 
reality  of  Christ  and  for  a  correct  account 
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of  His  actual  teaching.  For  these  four 
letters  span  over  the  centuries  which 
separate  Paul  from  us.  They  are  a  bridge 
broad  and  firm  along  which  with  sure 
step  we  pass  into  the  school  of  the  great 
apostle.  As  we  read  them,  we  sit  at  his 
feet  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about 
his  Master. 

We  may  push  the  argument  one  step 
farther.  As  we  listen  to  Paul,  wre  shall  be 
convinced  of  his  sincerity.  His  thoughts 
are  too  intense  to  be  feigned.  Even  if  he 
is  in  error,  as  some  have  suggested,  he 
is  certainly  no  deceiver.  In  reading  his 
letters  we  stand,  not  merely  among  the 
disciples,  but  within  the  heart,  of  Paul. 
We  look  at  Christ  as  He  was  seen  by  the 
greatest  of  His  apostles. 


CHAPTER    III 

OTHER   LETTERS   OF   PAUL 

WE  have  now  found,  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians, 
unanimously  accepted  by  all  writers  ancient 
and  modern,  a  secure  platform,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century,  from  which,  by 
comparison,  we  can  investigate  the  author 
ship  and  worth  of  the  other  letters  bearing 
the  name  of  Paul  and  of  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  Of  these  other 
letters,  the  most  important  are  those  to  the 
PHILIPPIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  and  EPHESIANS. 

Each  of  these  is  quoted  by  name  word  for 
word,  as  written  by  Paul,  by  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian. 
This  last  says  that  Marcion  (see  p.  9)  muti 
lated  the  Ep.  to  the  Ephesians,  as  he  did 
other  epistles,  but  that  through  its  short 
ness  that  to  Philemon  escaped  mutilation 
by  him.  All  four  epistles  are  enumerated 
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among  '  the  Epistles  of  Paul,'  in  the  Frag 
ment  of  Muratori.  The  above  quotations, 
with  multitudes  similar,  are  complete  proof 
that  each  of  the  three  longer  epistles  was 
well  known  by  Christians  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  and  was  accepted  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt  as  a  genuine  work  of  Paul.  The 
quotations  by  Tertullian  prove  that  all  four 
epistles  were  accepted  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  as  in  the  main  genuine,  by  Mar- 
cion,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Gospel. 
Throughout  the  literature  of  the  early 
Church,  there  is  no  trace  of  doubt  about 
their  authorship. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  the  so-called  Ep. 
of  Barnabas  is  several  times  quoted  confi 
dently  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  written 
by  the  companion  of  Paul;  and  is  quoted 
by  Origen  as  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas.  But  it 
is  not  referred  to  by  Irenaeus  :  and,  though 
apparently  known  to  Tertullian,  nothing  is 
said  by  him  about  its  authors'hip.  It  is 
reckoned  as  spurious  by  Eusebius  and  by 
later  writers.  This  case  warns  us  not  to 
accept,  as  decisive  proof,  the  testimony  of 
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any  one  writer.  The  force  of  the  above 
quotations  lies  in  the  unbroken  and  confi 
dent  unanimity,  thus  revealed,  in  Churches 
widely  separated. 

The  short  letter  to  PHILEMON  is  not 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  or  by 
Irenaeus.  But  it  is  mentioned  (see  p.  22)  by 
Tertullian ;  and  is  three  times  quoted  word 
for  word  by  Origen,  as  written  by  Paul 
to  Philemon.  Jerome,  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  commentary  upon  it,  defends  its 
genuineness  against  objections  based  on  the 
unimportance  of  its  matter. 

We  come  now  to  consider  whether  the 
unanimous  reception  of  the  three  epistles 
is  confirmed  by  their  contents. 

In  Acts  xxviii.  31  we  leave  Paul  in  prison 
at  Rome,  after  an  appeal  to  Caesar ;  and  in 
Ph.  i.  13,  20-23,  iv.  22  we  find  him  in 
bonds,  weighing  the  possibilities  of  life  and 
death,  and  sending  greetings  from  mem 
bers  of  Caesar's  household.  In  Ph.  i.  i,  as 
in  2  Cor.  i.  i,  Timothy  (who  is  said  in 
Acts  xvii.  14,  xviii.  5  to  have  been  with 
Paul  at  the  founding  of  the  Churches  at 
Philippi  and  Corinth)  is  associated  with 
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him  as  joint-author  of  the  epistle.  The 
description  of  Timothy  in  Ph.  ii.  19-22, 
and  his  hoped-for  mission  to  Philippi,  are 
in  close  agreement  with  i  Cor.  iv.  17.  The 
gift  of  money  from  Philippi  to  Paul  at 
Rome  (Ph.  iv.  18)  accords  completely  with 
the  gift  from  Macedonia,  in  which  province 
was  Philippi,  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  xi.  8,  9; 
and  with  the  great  liberality  of  another  kind 
of  which  Paul  boasts  in  2  Cor.  viii.  2.  His 
deep  anxiety  about  the  Church  at  Corinth 
in  2  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  5  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  loving  care  which  breathes  in  Ph.  i. 
7,  8,  27,  ii.  19,  iv.  i.  His  reference  in 
Ph.  iii.  6  to  his  past  life  recalls  Gal.  i.  13. 
The  careful  student  will  find  innumerable 
coincidences  in  theological  thought  and  ex 
pression,  revealing  the  hand  and  mind  of 
Paul :  e.g.  the  word  righteousness  in  Ph. 
iii.  9  as  compared  with  Rom.  x.  3,  iii.  21  f. ; 
and  Ph.  ii.  7  compared  with  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
This  far-reaching  coincidence  of  thought 
and  expression  becomes  more  significant  if 
this  epistle  be  compared  with  any  which  do 
not  bear  the  name  of  Paul. 

The    above    evidence    and     much     else 
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similar,  and  the  tender  affection  which 
breathes  in  almost  every  line  and  which 
cannot  be  an  offspring  of  deception, 
strongly  confirm  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle.  It  is  accepted  as  Paul's  by  nearly 
all  modern  scholars. 

In  the  Ep.  to  the  Colossians  we  meet 
everywhere  words,  phrases,  thought,  and 
arrangement  already  familiar  to  us  in  the 
longer  epistles,  and  in  great  part  peculiar 
to  Paul.  Compare  Col.  i.  20,  22  with 
Rom.  v.  10,  2  Cor.  v.  18,  20;  Col.  i.  26, 
ii.  2,  iv.  3  with  Rom.  xvi.  25  f .,  i  Cor.  ii.  7 ; 
Col.  ii.  8  with  Gal.  iv.  3;  Col.  ii.  ii  f.  with 
Rom.  vi.  4f. ;  and  everywhere  the  distinc 
tively  Pauline  phrases  in  Christ  and  in  the 
Lord.  The  metaphor,  peculiar  in  the  New 
Testament  to  Paul,  of  the  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ,  found  already  in  i  Cor.  xii. 
12-27,  Rom.  xii.  4  f.,  meets  us  in  Col.  i.  18, 
24,  ii.  19,  with  a  new  development,  viz.  Christ 
the  Head.  In  Col.  iv.  7  Tychicus  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  to  Colossae;  in  Acts  xx. 
4  he  is  a  companion  of  Paul  in  travel  and 
is  called  a  native  of  the  province  of  Asia 
in  which  Colossae  was  situated.  That  in 
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Col.  iv.  10  Mark  is  called  a  cousin  of  Bar 
nabas,  helps  to  explain  Acts  xv.  37  :  an 
important  coincidence.  The  autograph  in 
Col.  iv.  18  recalls  Gal.  vi.  11. 

The  real  significance  of  the  above  coin 
cidences  can  be  fairly  estimated  only  by 
careful  consecutive  study  of  the  epistle  it 
self,  and  by  comparison  of  it  with  the  un 
disputed  epistles  of  Paul,  and  with  other 
early  Christian  writings  not  from  his  pen. 
For  some  of  these  words  and  phrases  are 
used  by  other  writers.  Their  value  as 
proofs  of  common  authorship  lies  in  their 
accumulation  in  this  one  short  epistle  and 
in  their  relation  to  the  surrounding  train 
of  thought. 

Some  scholars  deny  that  this  letter  is 
from  Paul,  on  the  ground  that  the  errors 
therein  combated  were  not  prevalent  till 
after  his  death;  and  that  it  contains  teach 
ing,  words,  and  phrases  not  found  in  his 
genuine  epistles.  This  issue  must  be  'de 
cided  by  judging  whether  it  is  easier, 
accepting  the  epistle  as  genuine,  to  explain 
these  grounds  of  objection,  or  rejecting  it 
as  spurious,  to  account  for  the  coincidences 
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noted  above  and  for  its  universal  and  con 
fident  reception  in  the  latter  part,  and  prob 
ably  in  the  middle,  of  the  second  century. 

Words    and    phrases    peculiar    to    this 
epistle  need  cause  little  surprise.    The  new 
topics  now  dealt  with  suggest  and  require 
words  not  used  before.     The  new  elements 
of  teaching  are  legitimate  and  most  valu 
able  developments  of  the  principles  under 
lying    the    acknowledged    epistles.      It    is 
much  more  likely  that  such  developments 
would  take  place  in  the  mind  and  thought 
of   Paul  than   among   men   removed  from 
him  by  more  than  a  generation.     Indeed, 
the  change  from  active  evangelistic  labour 
to  the  solitude  of  a  prison  would  naturally 
prompt,  in  a  man  like  Paul,  profound  in 
vestigation  of  the  foundations  of  his  faith. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  extant  litera 
ture  of  the  second  century  presents  nothing 
for    a    moment    comparable    to    the    solid 
advance  in  Christian  thought  embodied  in 
this  epistle.     To  place  it  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  Paul,  is  an  utter  anachronism. 
Any  argument  based  on  the  supposed  later 
date  of  the  errors  here  combated  is  most 
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uncertain.  For  they  were  an  outgrowth  of 
influences  at  work  before  the  birth  of 
Christ :  and,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced 
in  this  epistle,  the  errors  at  Colossse  were 
very  rudimentary.  Much  more  developed 
was  the  Gnosticism  of  Cerinthus,  said  to 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostle 
John. 

The  profound  thought  embodied  in  this 
epistle  cannot  be  an  offspring  of  a  forger 
or  imitator :  nor  could  a  spurious  letter 
have  made  its  way  to  distant  Carthage  or 
Gaul,  and  gained  everywhere  acceptance 
as  a  genuine  work  of  Paul.  Certainly 
these  suggestions  involve  improbabilities 
infinitely  greater  than  any  difficulty  in  sup 
posing  that  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second 
century  existed  in  germ  in  the  days  of  Paul, 
and  that  this  letter  came  from  the  pen  of  the 
great  thinker  who  expounded  so  grandly, 
to  the  Roman  Christians,  the  principles  of 
which  it  is  a  logical  development. 

The  beautiful  letter  to  Philemon  contains 
nothing  inconsistent  with  genuineness,  and 
bears  various  marks  of  the  hand  of  Paul. 
Among  these  must  be  reckoned  the  absence 
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of  any  request  for  the  manumission  of 
Onesimus.  Tact  so  delicate  belongs  not 
to  a  forger.  The  names  sending  greeting 
to  Philemon  are  a  valuable  coincidence  with 
those  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Colossians. 

The  Ep.  to  the  Ephesians  bears  nearly  all 
the  marks  of  genuineness  adduced  for  that 
to  the  Colossians ;  and  some  others.     One  of 
these  is  the  reappearance  and  careful  treat 
ment,  in  Eph.  ii.  11 — iii.  8,  of  the  distinc 
tion  of  Jew  and  Gentile  so  conspicuous  in 
Rom.  i.  16,  ii.  9,  10,  25-29,  iii.  i,  9,  29  f., 
i  Cor.  i.  22-24,  Gal.  iii.  27,  Col.  iii.   n, 
as  compared  with  all  other  New  Testament 
writers.  This  reveals  a  mind  long  and  deeply 
occupied  with  the  different  relations  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.   Indis 
putably  it  is  a  mark  of  early  date.     For  it 
is  inconceivable  that,  after  Jerusalem  had 
been  destroyed  and  the  race  scattered,  and 
after    Gentile    Christianity    had    gained    a 
secure  and  independent  position,  any  writer 
would  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  spiritual 
equality  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Jews.    This 
equality   a  Jew  would   not   admit,    and   a 
Gentile  in  the  second  century  would  not 
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think  it  needful  to  assert.  Now  early  date 
is  a  strong  presumption  of  genuineness. 
For  it  is  most  unlikely  that,  while  men 
were  living  who  had  known  Paul,  a  work 
of  an  unknown  author  would  have  been 
widely  and  confidently  accepted  as  his. 

Another  sure  mark  of  early  date  is  the 
enumeration,  in  Eph.  iv.  n,  of  Church 
officers  as  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists, 
and  pastors  and  teachers.  For  early  in  the 
second  century,  monarchical  episcopacy 
was  firmly  established :  see  my  Manual 
P-  357>  °r  Church  and  Churches  p.  46. 
Had  there  been,  when  this  letter  was 
written,  an  order  of  bishops  distinct  from 
and  above  that  of  elders,  which  we  may 
here  identify  with  '  the  pastors  and 
teachers,'  it  could  not  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
enumeration  is  in  complete  accord  with 
i  Cor.  xii.  28. 

Owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Ephesians  to  that  to  the  Colossians,  some 
have  suggested  that  one  was  copied  from 
the  other :  and,  since  the  latter  has  a 
specific  occasion  in  definite  errors  therein 
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refuted,  most  who  reject  one  epistle  reject 
that  to  the  Ephesians.  Indisputably,  either 
one  epistle  is  a  servile  imitation  of  the  other 
or  they  are  twin  offspring  of  one  mind. 
Our  choice  depends  upon  our  estimate  of 
the  worth  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Ephesians. 
Space  forbids  me  to  make  the  comparison 
here.  My  own  judgement  is  that  in 
grandeur  and  independent  worth  the  Ep. 
to  the  Ephesians  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
human  composition.  We  cannot  conceive 
a  man  capable  of  the  profound  thought 
which  breathes  throughout  it  becoming  a 
servile  imitator  even  of  an  apostle.  Inde 
pendent  thought  always  clothes  itself  in 
fitting  language  of  its  own.  Moreover 
this  suggestion  leaves  unexplained  the  early 
and  unanimous  reception  of  the  epistle  as 
Paul's.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
widespread  and  uncontradicted  tradition 
which  connects  with  Ephesus  the  last  years 
of  the  Apostle  John.  For  he  would  know 
whether  the  Church  in  which  he  lived  had 
a  letter  from  Paul. 

In  view  then  of  their  universal  reception 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  by  friends 
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and  enemies,  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  of  their  deep  and  broad  and  minute 
agreement  with  the  thought  and  phrase 
ology  of  Paul,  and  of  their  matchless  and 
independent  worth,  we  may  accept  with 
complete  confidence  the  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  to 
Philemon,  linked  together  as  written  in 
prison,  as  genuine  works  of  the  Apostle 
Paul. 

The  Epp.  to  the  THESSALONIANS  were 
accepted  as  genuine,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  by  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alex 
andria,  and  Irenaeus,  and  in  the  Fragment 
of  Muratori.  A  note  of  early  date  is  found 
in  i  Th.  iv.  15,  *  We  who  are  living,  who 
are  being  left  (while  some  others  had  been 
taken  away)  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,' 
&c.,  words  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
written  later  than  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
For,  although  it  is  unfair  to  infer  from  them 
that  Paul  confidently  expected  to  survive 
the  coming  of  Christ,  he  could  not  have 
written  thus  had  he  known  that  all  the  men 
then  living  would  die  before  that  event. 
Nor  could  a  later  writer  have  attributed 
3 
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such  words  to  him.  The  genuineness  of 
these  epistles  is  further  confirmed  by  com 
parison  with  the  Bk.  of  Acts  :  see  below. 
Against  all  this,  there  is  nothing  to  set. 

We  now  ask,  WHEN  were  these  letters 
WRITTEN?  This  question  is  much  less  im 
portant  than  that  of  their  genuineness  :  but 
it  will  elicit  interesting  confirmation  of  this 
last.  Our  evidence  must  be  gathered 
chiefly  from  references  to  time  in  the 
epistles  themselves  and  in  the  Bk.  of  Acts. 

From  i  Cor.  xvi.  8  we  infer  that  i  Cor 
inthians  was  written  from  Ephesus.  In 
vv.  1-7  Paul  writes  about  a  '  collection  for 
the  saints,'  and  says  that  he  intends  to 
come  through  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  that 
he  hopes  to  find  the  collection  ready,  and 
that  he  will  send  or  take  it  to  Jerusalem. 
From  2  Cor.  viii.  1-4,  ix.  1-6,  xii.  20,  xiii.  i 
we  learn  that  the  collection  in  Macedonia 
is  already  made,  but  not  that  in  Achaia; 
and  that  Paul  is  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  the 
capital  of  Achaia.  In  Rom.  xv.  25  f.  the 
collection  is  already  made  in  both  places ; 
and  Paul  is  going  with  it  to  Jerusalem. 
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These  references  bind  together  the  three 
letters.  That  to  the  Romans  was  evidently 
written  shortly  after  those  to  Corinth ;  and 
(Rom.  i.  8-15)  before  Paul  had  been  to 
Rome. 

The  proposed  visit  to  Jerusalem  cannot 
be  later  than  that  recorded  in  Acts  xxi.  15. 
For  on  that  visit  Paul  was  arrested,  and 
remained  in  prison  more  than  four  years  : 
chs.  xxiv.  27,  xxviii.  30.  And  after  this 
long  imprisonment  no  room  can  be  found 
for  the  apostolic  activity  described  in  these 
epistles.  They  must  therefore  be  earlier 
than  Paul's  arrest  at  Jerusalem. 

Prior  to  this  event,  in  Acts  xix.  21,  we 
find  him  at  Ephesus  intending  to  go 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jeru 
salem  and  then  to  Rome.  From  chs.  xx. 
i-io,  15  f.,  xxi.  15  we  learn  that  he  actually 
went  through  Macedonia  to  Greece,  which 
formed  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia ;  and 
that  after  spending  three  months  there  he 
went  through  Macedonia,  Troas,  and  Mile 
tus  to  Jerusalem.  This  circuitous  route 
was  occasioned  by  a  plot  of  the  Jews.  He 
tells  us  in  ch.  xx.  23  that  he  has  been 
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warned  of  danger  at  Jerusalem  :  and,  by 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  fear  of  danger 
there  finds  expression  in  Rom.  xv.  30  f. 
We  have  no  direct  mention  of  the  collection 
in  the  Bk.  of  Acts  :  but,  by  another  equally 
remarkable  coincidence,  in  ch.  xxiv.  17 
Paul  tells  Felix  that  he  came  to  Jerusalem 
bringing  alms  for  his  nation.  Here  then 
we  have,  in  a  connected  narrative  of  Paul's 
third  missionary  journey,  the  various  de 
tails  of  travel  gathered  from  the  epistles 
before  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  letters  cannot 
have  been  written  during  the  second  mis 
sionary  journey  in  which  Paul  first  visited 
Ephesus  and  Corinth;  and  which  also  led 
him  apparently  to  Jerusalem.  For  the 
letters  to  Corinth  could  not  possibly  have 
been  written,  as  this  suggestion  would 
imply,  immediately  after  Paul's  departure. 

The  above  coincidences  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  these  letters  were  actually 
written  during  that  journey. 

If  the  above  identification  be  correct, 
i  Corinthians  was  written  from  Ephesus, 
near  the  close  of  Paul's  three  years'  (Acts 
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xix.  10,  xx.  31)  sojourn  there;  and  before 
the  tumult  which  (ch.  xx.  i)  hastened  his 
departure.  From  i  Cor.  xvi.  8  we  infer 
that  it  was  written  shortly  before  Pentecost. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  a  slab  found  at 
Ephesus  tells  us  that  the  month  of  May  was 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Artemis,  whose 
splendid  temple  was  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  the  city.  At  no  time  was  an 
uproar  against  the  preachers  of  a  Gospel 
antagonistic  to  all  idolatry  more  likely  than 
during  the  sacred  month.  Moreover,  the 
reference  in  i  Cor.  v.  7  to  '  Christ  our  Pass 
over  '  suggests  that  the  letter  was  written 
about  Easter.  We  therefore  infer  that  the 
letter  was  written  about  Easter,  from 
Ephesus,  near  the  close  of  Paul's  long 
sojourn  there. 

The  Second  Epistle  was  written  after 
Paul's  arrival  in  Macedonia,  and  after  his 
meeting  with  Titus,  who  brought  good  news 
about  the  Church  at  Corinth  :  2  Cor.  ii. 
13,  vii.  5  f.  By  another  remarkable  coinci 
dence,  Paul  tells  us  in  ch.  i.  8-u  that  he 
has  lately  escaped  from  deadly  peril  in 
Asia,  of  which  province  Ephesus  was  the 
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capital.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  peril 
was  connected  with  the  tumult  recorded  in 
Acts  xix.  23  ff.  All  this  suggests  that  this 
Second  Epistle  was  written  from  Macedonia 
a  few  months  after  the  First. 

After  spending  some  time  in  Macedonia, 
Paul  went  to  Greece  and  remained  there 
three  months  :  Acts  xx.  2.  He  then  started 
through  Macedonia  on  his  way  to  Jeru 
salem;  and  spent  Easter  at  Philippi :  v.  6. 
Consequently  the  three  months  spent  in 
Greece  must  have  been  in  the  preceding 
winter,  when  travelling  was  difficult :  in 
remarkable  agreement  with  i  Cor.  xvi.  6, 
where  Paul  hopes  to  spend  the  winter  at 
Corinth. 

The  collection  at  Corinth,  which  was  not 
made  when  Paul  wrote  2  Cor.  ix.  2-5,  he 
speaks  of  in  Rom.  xv.  25  f.  as  ready,  and  of 
himself  as  going  with  it  to  Jerusalem.  This 
implies  that  the  Ep.  to  Romans  was  not 
written  till  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth. 
And,  that  Paul  remained  there  three 
months,  suggests  that  it  was  written  from 
that  city.  This  suggestion  is  confirmed  by 
the  easier  communication  with  Rome  from 
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Corinth,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia,  than  from  any  other  point  in 
Paul's  third  missionary  journey.  From  all 
this  we  infer  that  this  profound  epistle 
was  written  from  Corinth,  shortly  before 
Paul  started  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem 
which  was  followed  by  his  arrest  in  that 
city. 

The  Ep.  to  the  Galatians  was  evidently 
prompted,  as  we  learn  from  the  sharp  re 
bukes  in  Gal.  i.  6,  iii.  i,  by  bad  news  about 
them,  and  was  written  in  order  to  stop  the 
incipient  apostacy.  And  Paul's  long 
sojourn  at  Ephesus,  which  was  within  three 
hundred  miles  of  Galatia  by  a  direct  route, 
suggests  that  this  letter  was  written  during 
this  time.  This  is  somewhat  confirmed  by 
the  word  quickly  in  Gal.  i.  6.  Moreover 
this  suggestion  would  account  for  his 
silence,  in  this  letter,  about  the  collection 
for  Jerusalem,  by  supposing  that  the  letter 
was  written  before  he  took  it  in  hand  and 
gave  (i  Cor.  xv.  i)  directions  about  it  to 
the  Churches  of  Galatia. 

Internal  and  more  reliable  evidence  points 
to  a  later  date.  This  epistle  reveals  3 
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remarkable  similarity,  in  doctrine,  argument, 
and  phraseology,  to  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans. 
Cp.  Gal.  ii.  16,  iii.  8,  24,  with  Rom.  iii.  24, 
26,  28,  30,  v.  i.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  phrase  justified  through  faith 
is  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  Acts  xiii.  39,  where  we  have  recorded 
words  of  Paul.  The  careful  student  will 
note  many  other  points  of  close  similarity, 
in  contrast  even  to  the  letters  to  Corinth. 
The  mental  versatility  of  Paul  makes  it 
somewhat  unlikely  that  these  modes  of 
thought  and  expression  should  dominate 
his  thought  for  more  than  a  year  and  yet  be 
absent  from  two  long  letters  written  during 
that  year.  This  internal  evidence  seems  to 
me  to  have  more  weight  than  the  indications 
noted  above  that  the  Ep.  to  the  Galatians 
was  written  from  Ephesus.  But  the  whole 
matter  is  of  little  importance.  These  notes 
of  time  and  place  do  but  confirm  the  other 
abundant  and  decisive  evidence  that  all 
four  letters  were  written  by  Paul. 

The  chief  argument  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Galatians  was  prompted  by  an  emergency, 
the  defection  of  the  Galatian  Christians; 
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and  the  great  doctrine  of  Justification 
through  Faith,  thus  forced  by  events  on 
Paul's  most  serious  attention,  becomes  in 
the  Ep.  to  the  Romans  the  foundation  of  a 
complete  and  compact  exposition  of  the 
Gospel.  This  suggests  that  the  latter  is 
the  later  of  the  two.  In  the  former,  Justifi 
cation  by  Faith  is  the  one  doctrine  dis 
cussed  and  defended  at  length :  in  the 
latter,  it  is  the  first  of  several  doctrines 
expounded  and  set  forth  in  their  mutual 
relations. 

In  i  Th.  i.  i  Paul  associates  with  him 
self,  in  sending  this  letter,  Silvanus  and 
Timothy.  He  refers  in  vv.  6,  9  to  his 
readers'  conversion  as  recent;  and  in  ch. 
ii.  i,  2,  9,  10  to  his  own  labours  in  their 
midst,  after  ill  treatment  at  Philippi.  He 
tells  us  in  chs.  ii.  17,  iii.  8  that  he  had  been 
torn  from  them,  and  longed  to  return  but 
was  unable  to  do  so;  that  he  sent  Timothy 
to  strengthen  them,  and  that  this  last  had 
returned  with  good  news  about  their  faith 
and  stability.  In  2  Th.  i.  i  Silvanus  and 
Timothy  are  again  with  Paul;  and  in  v.  3 
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he  again  thanks  God  for  his  readers'  faith. 
In  ch.  iii.  i  f.  he  begs  for  their  prayers  that 
he  may  be  delivered  from  bad  men  :  a  re 
markable  coincidence  with  Rom.  xv.  30  f. 
and  2  Cor.  i.  11.  From  2  Th.  iii  17  we 
infer  that  the  letter  was  not  written  with 
Paul's  own  hand,  in  close  agreement  with 
Rom.  xvi.  22. 

Now  in  Acts  xv.  40,  xvi.  i  we  read  that 
on  his  second  missionary  journey  Paul  was 
accompanied  by  Silas,  and  was  joined  at 
Lystra  by  Timothy.  That  in  the  Bk.  of 
Acts  we  several  times  read  of  Silas,  never 
of  Silvanus,  and  in  the  epistles  only  of 
Silvanus,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that 
these  are  two  forms  of  the  same  name.  At 
Philippi  Paul  and  Silas  were  put  in  prison, 
then  went  to  Thessalonica,  which  they  left 
hastily  and  went  by  night  to  Bercea  :  chs. 
xvi.  12,  23,  xvii.  i,  10.  There  Paul  left 
Silas  and  Timothy,  and  went  to  Athens  and 
then  to  Corinth,  where  Silas  and  Timothy 
rejoined  him  :  chs.  xvii.  14,  xviii.  5.  The 
close  agreement  between  the  above  refer 
ences  in  the  epistles  before  us  and  this 
record  of  travel  and  peril  and  work  is  a 
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strong    confirmation    of   the    truth    of    the 
narrative  and  the  genuineness  of  the  letters. 

In  Eph.  iii.  i,  iv.  i,  vi.  20,  Ph.  i.  7,  13, 
Col.  iv.  3,  18,  Phlm.  10,  13  Paul  writes  as 
a  '  prisoner.'  These  frequent  references 
reveal  the  deep  mark  in  his  thought  and 
heart  made  by  his  imprisonment  and  thus 
suggest  its  long  duration.  But  the  Bk.  of 
Acts  records  no  long  imprisonment  of  Paul 
earlier  than  his  arrest  at  Jerusalem.  This 
suggests  that  these  epistles  were  later  than 
that  event.  After  his  arrest,  Paul  remained 
for  more  than  two  years  a  prisoner  at 
Caesarea,  was  then  taken  to  Rome,  and 
remained  there  in  prison  for  not  less  than 
two  years  :  Acts  xxiv.  27,  xxviii.  30.  This 
long  imprisonment,  affording  abundant 
leisure  for  writing  letters,  suggests  itself 
at  once  as  the  time  when  these  four  prison 
epistles  were  written.  An  early  and 
unanimous  tradition  asserts  that  they  were 
written  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Rome. 

'  Caesar's  household  '  in  Ph.  iv.  22  points 
very  clearly  to  the  imperial  palace  at 
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Rome  :  and  *  the  whole  praetorium  '  or  *  the 
praetorian  guard  '  in  ch.  i.  13  suggest  Rome 
much  more  forcibly  than  it  does  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  governor's  palace  at  Caesarea. 
That  the  letters  to  Colossas  and  to  Ephe- 
sus  were  written  at  the  same  time,  is  made 
almost  certain  by  the  reference  to  Tychicus 
in  Eph.  vi.  21,  Col.  iv.  7,  as  evidently  the 
bearer  of  both  letters,  taken  in  connexion 
with  their  very  close  similarity  in  thought, 
order,  and  phraseology,  a  similarity  without 
parallel  in  the  New  Testament,  and  with  the 
proof  given  above  that  both  letters  were 
written  by  Paul.  The  letter  to  Philemon  was 
apparently  (see  v.  10)  taken  by  Onesimus, 
who  is  said  in  Col.  iv.  9  to  be  accompany 
ing  Tychicus  to  Colossae.  Moreover,  of  six 
men  with  Paul  who  sent  greeting  to  the 
Church  at  Colossae,  five  send  greeting  to 
Philemon.  These  remarkable  coincidences 
suggest  irresistibly  that  this  short  letter  was 
written  and  sent  at  the  same  time  as  those 
to  Ephesus  and  Colossae.  We  have  nothing 
to  set  against,  and  not  much  to  confirm, 
the  tradition  that  these  three  epistles  were 
written  from  Rome- 
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The  letter  to  Philippi  was  Paul's  acknow 
ledgement  of  the  gift  brought  by  Epaphro- 
ditus  :  Ph.  iv.  18.  That  to  Philemon  was 
a  request  to  receive  back  a  runaway  slave, 
Onesimus,  by  whom  it  was  evidently 
carried  :  and  that  to  Colossas  was  written 
to  correct  errors  in  the  Church  there,  of 
which  Paul  had  heard  from  Epaphras,  its 
founder;  see  Col.  i.  7.  The  words  'in 
Ephesus  '  (Eph.  i.  i)  are,  in  the  two  oldest 
and  best  copies,  which  seldom  agree  in 
error,  inserted  only  by  a  later  hand.  But 
all  early  writers  quote  the  epistle  as  written 
to  the  Ephesians.  Of  all  this,  the  easiest 
explanation  is  that  copies  of  it  were  sent 
to  other  Churches  in  Asia,  and  that  in  each 
copy  was  inserted  the  name  of  the  place 
to  which  it  was  sent.  Such  a  copy  perhaps 
was  'the  epistle  from  Laodicea,'  a  town 
near  to  Colossse,  mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  16. 
This  would  account  for  the  absence  of  greet 
ings  and  of  special  references  to  the  Church 
at  Ephesus. 

The  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
were  accepted  by  Tertullian,  Clement  of 
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Alexandria,  and  Irenasus  with  complete  con 
fidence  as  genuine,  and  as  such  are  enumer 
ated  in  the  Fragment  of  Muratori.  Their 
vocabulary  and  diction  differ  from  the  other 
letters  attributed  to  Paul.  But  with  these 
last  they  agree,  in  phraseology,  modes  of 
thought,  and  theological  teaching,  much 
more  closely  than  do  any  other  early  docu 
ments  :  and  their  independent  worth  proves 
that  they  are  not  mere  imitations  of  the 
genuine  letters  of  Paul.  The  close  har 
mony  between  the  picture  of  Timothy 
reflected  in  these  letters  and  various  refer 
ences  to  him  in  the  other  epistles  of  Paul 
is  a  strong  confirmation  of  their  genuine 
ness.  So  lifelike  a  picture  can  have  been 
taken  only  from  life. 

These  Pastoral  Epistles  contain,  more 
over,  two  indications  of  early  date.  The 
first  is  that  in  them  we  find  only  two  orders 
of  Church  officers,  viz.  bishops  or  elders 
which  are  evidently  the  same,  and  deacons  : 
so  i  Tim.  iii.  1-13,  v.  17,  Tit.  i.  5-9;  also 
Ph.  i.  i  Early  in  the  second  century  the 
title  bishop  came  to  be  reserved  for  one 
man  exercising  supreme  authority  in  his 
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own  Church  with  whom  were  associated  a 
lower  order  of  elders  ;  and  this  higher  order 
soon  became  universal.  See  p.  31.  The 
absence  of  all  reference  in  these  epistles  to 
this  higher  order  is  clear  proof  that  they 
are  not  much  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  Another  indication  of 
the  same  is  the  rudimentary  nature  of  the 
errors  to  which  reference  is  here  made.  For 
these  contain  germs  of  errors  which  early 
in  the  second  century  assumed  definite  con 
crete  form  which  could  hardly  fail  to  appear 
in  pseudonymous  epistles.  These  marks  of 
early  date  increase  the  difficulty  of  suppos 
ing  that  these  epistles  were  not  written  by 
Paul.  For,  while  men  were  living  who 
knew  the  apostle,  detection  would  be 
almost  certain. 

The  indications  of  date  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  do  not  fit  into  the  narrative  of 
the  Bk.  of  Acts.  In  i  Tim.  i.  3  Paul,  while 
himself  going  to  Macedonia,  urges 
Timothy  to  remain  at  Ephesus  in  order  to 
correct  errors  there.  But,  as  we  read  in 
Acts  xix.  22,  i  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi.  10,  when 
going  to  Macedonia  in  his  third  missionary 
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journey,  Paul  sent  Timothy  before  him. 
Of  the  visit  to  Crete  in  Tit.  i.  5,  we  have  no 
mention  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
although  possibly  Paul  visited  that  island 
during  his  residence  at  Corinth  or  at 
Ephesus.  The  references  to  persons  in  2 
Timothy  do  not  help  us  much.  A  surer 
indication  of  date  is  to  be  found  in  the  style 
and  contents  of  these  three  letters  :  for  they 
are  closely  related,  even  as  compared  with 
the  other  epistles  of  Paul.  Evidently  they 
are  products  of  the  same  period  of  his  life, 
and  their  references  to  church  organization 
reflect  the  same  stage  of  development. 

From  i  Tim.  iii.  14,  Tit.  iii.  12,  and 
from  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  im 
prisonment,  we  infer  that,  when  these  letters 
were  written,  Paul  was  free,  and  engaged 
in  active  apostolic  work.  If  then  they  were 
not  written  before  his  arrest  at  Jerusalem, 
he  must  have  been  liberated  after  his  two 
years'  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  have 
visited  Ephesus,  Macedonia,  Crete,  and 
perhaps  Nicopolis  :  see  i  Tim.  i.  3,  Tit.  i. 
5,  iii.  12.  If  these  inferences  be  correct, 
i  Timothy  and  Titus  were  written  after 
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Paul's    liberation    from    the    imprisonment 
mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  16. 

In  2  Tim.  i.  3,  8,  ii.  9  Paul  is  again  in 
prison.  In  ch.  iv.  6-8  we  hear  the  approach 
ing  footsteps  of  death.  Notice  the  contrast 
between  these  words  and  the  uncertainty 
in  Ph.  i.  21-26.  The  rescue  for  which  he 
hopes  in  2  Tim.  iv.  18  is  salvation  '  into  the 
heavenly  kingdom.'  The  tone  of  the  entire 
epistle  proves  that,  if  genuine,  it  is  the 
latest  extant  letter  of  Paul. 

That  Paul  was  released  from  his  im 
prisonment  at  Rome,  that  he  made  another 
journey,  and  was  put  to  death  at  Rome, 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  early  Chris 
tian  writers.  The  Fragment  of  Muratori 
speaks  of  him  as  going  from  Rome  to 
Spain.  This  implies  his  liberation.  In  his 
Church  History  bk.  ii.  22,  Eusebius  says 
that  Paul  '  after  pleading  his  cause  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  again  upon  the  ministry 
of  preaching,  and  after  a  second  visit  to 
the  city  finished  his  life  with  martyrdom. 
While  he  was  a  prisoner,  he  wrote  his 
Second  Ep.  to  Timothy,  in  which  he 
mentions  both  his  first  defence  and  his 
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impending  death.'     He  then  quotes  ch.  iv. 
16-18  and  v.  6. 

This  ancient  and  unanimous  opinion 
seems  to  me  the  only  explanation,  and  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case.  It  accounts  for  many  points  of 
contact  both  in  thought  and  phrase,  e.g. 
2  Tim.  i.  8-12,  between  these  epistles  and 
others  proved  to  have  been  written  by 
Paul.  It  accounts  for  certain  differences  in 
words  and  style,  by  placing  an  interval  of 
time  between  these  epistles  and  the  earlier 
groups.  It  accounts  for  the  rudimentary 
forms  of  organization  and  of  heresy  por 
trayed  here;  and  for  the  immense  superior 
ity  of  these  letters  to  all  Christian  literature 
of  the  second  century.  And  it  saves  us 
from  the  impossible  task  of  explaining  the 
confident  and  unanimous  reception,  from 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  onwards, 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  of  spurious 
writings  as  genuine  letters  of  Paul.  We 
infer  therefore  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  i  Timothy  and  Titus  were  written  after 
Paul's  release,  while  on  a  last  missionary 
journey.  The  place  is  unknown.  That  he 
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died  at  Rome,  suggests  that  from  that  city 
he  wrote  2  Timothy. 

At  this  point  we  will  sum  up  results. 
We  have  found  complete  proof  that  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and 
Galatians  were  written  by  Paul,  on  his  third 
missionary  journey  recorded  in  Acts  xix. 
23,  xxi.  17;  that  i  Corinthians  was  written, 
apparently  from  Ephesus,  near  the"  close  of 
his  long  sojourn  there  and  probably  about 
Easter;  2  Corinthians  from  Macedonia,  a 
few  months  later;  Galatians  probably  and 
Romans  almost  certainly  from  Corinth, 
during  the  winter  following.  We  have  also 
found  proof  sufficient  for  reasonable  cer 
tainty  that  the  letters  to  Thessalonica  were 
written  by  Paul ;  apparently  from  Corinth, 
during  his  long  sojourn  there  on  his  second 
missionary  journey.  We  also  found  deci 
sive  evidence  that  the  third  group  was 
wtitten  by  Paul ;  Philippians  almost  cer 
tainly,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Phile 
mon  with  great  probability,  from  Rome, 
during  his  two  years'  imprisonment  there. 
Lastly,  we  found  good  reasons  for  belief 
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that  the  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus  were 
written  also  by  Paul,  two  of  them  after  his 
release  and  on  an  apostolic  journey,  and 
2  Timothy  at  Rome  shortly  before  his 
death. 

These  four  groups  of  letters  correspond 
severally  to  the  circumstances  of  the  writer, 
and  reveal  a  progressive  development  of  his 
thought.  Those  to  Thessalonica  contain 
\vords  to  young  converts  from  their  father 
in  Christ  who  had  been  suddenly  torn  from 
them,  and  deal  with  a  doctrinal  difficulty. 
The  First  letter  to  Corinth  deals  with 
various  practical  matters  which  ha'd  arisen 
in  the  Church.  The  Second  is  a  supple 
ment  to  the  First,  and  deals  also  with  prac 
tical  matters,  while  at  the  same  time  Paul 
vindicates,  against  certain  detractors,  his 
apostolic  authority.  To  the  Galatians,  he 
discusses  a  vital  doctrine ;  and,  to  the 
Romans,  gives  an  orderly  account  of  the 
Gospel  as  he  was  accustomed  to  preach  it. 
The  third  group  records  matured  thought, 
nurtured  in  the  solitude  of  Paul's  imprison 
ment  at  Rome.  In  the  letter  to  Philippi, 
we  have  an  outburst  of  Christian  affection 
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to  the  purest  of  the  Churches  founded  by 
Paul,  revealing  his  inmost  spiritual  life. 
That  to  Colossae  embodies  his  loftiest 
thought  about  the  nature  and  work  of  his 
Master.  The  letter  to  Ephesus  depicts  the 
Church  as  in  the  eternal  past  it  presented 
itself  to  the  loving  thought  and  purpose  of 
God;  and  as  it  will  stand,  when  the  toil  and 
conflict  and  sorrow  of  the  present  life  are 
but  a  fading  dream  of  the  past,  in  glorious 
reality  before  the  satisfied  eye  of  Him  who 
loved  it  and  gave  up  Himself  for  it,  the 
spotless  Bride  of  the  Eternal  Son.  In  the 
Ep.  to  Philemon,  we  have  a  charming 
letter  to  a  friend.  In  i  Timothy  and  Titus 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  Churches  at  the 
close  of  Paul's  career;  and,  in  2  Timothy, 
his  last  counsels  to  a  beloved  fellow  helper. 
The  great  and  independent  worth  of  each 
of  these  letters  is  decisive  confirmation  of 
the  confident  belief,  in  all  Churches 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  second  cen 
tury,  that  they  are  all  from  the  greatest  of 
the  Apostles. 

The  above  results  enable  us  to  trace  to 
the    illustrious    apostle    who    founded    the 
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Churches  of  Europe  a  very  definite  concep 
tion  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  set  forth  in 
documents  lying  open  to  our  inspection ; 
and  even  to  trace  the  development  of  this 
conception  during  his  life  and  in  his 
thought.  We  now  ask,  To  what  extent 
does  this  conception  agree  with  the  his 
toric  reality,  and  the  actual  teaching  and 
claims,  of  Christ?  This  question,  the  New 
Testament  enables  us  to  answer  by  placing 
before  us  other  very  early  Christian  docu 
ments  altogether  independent  of,  and  differ 
ing  widely  from,  these  letters  of  Paul. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   SYNOPTIC   GOSPELS,    AND   THE  BOOK 
OF   ACTS 

THE  Second  Gospel  gives  an  account  of 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  beginning 
from  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  First  Gospel  gives  a  similar  account, 
beginning  from  the  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  and  prefixes  to  this  His 
genealogy  from  Abraham.  The  Third 
Gospel  begins  with  the  announcement  of 
the  birth  of  John,  and  contains  a  genealogy 
of  Jesus  from  Adam.  Chs.  i.  and  ii.  of 
the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  which  recount 
events  earlier  than  the  appearance  of  the 
Baptist,  differ  greatly  and  are  evidently  in 
dependent.  But  after  his  appearance  all 
three  narratives  flow  on  in  parallel  lines, 
recounting  to  a  large  extent  the  same 
events,  usually  in  the  same  order,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  the  same  or  similar  words. 
55 
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For  this  reason,  they  are  called  Synoptic 
(or  seeing-together)  Gospels.  Their  simi 
larity  proves  that  they  have  to  some  extent 
a  common  origin.  Very  different  is  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  which,  both  in  events  and 
discourses  and  in  phraseology  and  tone  of 
thought,  differs  widely  from  the  others. 
All  four  Gospels  are  anonymous.  The 
titles  are  only  labels,  attached  by  later 
hands,  yet  older  than  our  earliest  manu 
scripts.  Consequently  in  the  Gospels  there 
is  no  question  of  genuineness :  for  they 
make  no  claim  to  authorship.  We  ask  only 
about  their  writers,  dates,  and  historic 
truth.  Answers  to  these  questions  must  be 
sought  in  the  Gospels  themselves  and  in 
ancient  Christian  literature. 

Eusebius,  in  his  Church  History  bk.  iii. 
24,  with  all  later  writers  till  recent  times, 
speaks  with  complete  confidence  of  the  Four 
Gospels  as  written  by  Matthew  and  John, 
apostles,  and  by  Mark  and  Luke,  friends 
of  apostles.  So  do  Tertullian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Irenaeus.  This  last  says, 
in  his  work  on  Heresies  bk.  iii.  i,  '  Matthew 
also  issued  a  written  Gospel  among  the 
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Hebrews  in  their  own  dialect,  while  Peter 
and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and  lay 
ing  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  After 
their  departure,  Mark  the  disciple  and  in 
terpreter  of  Peter  also  handed  down  to  us 
in  writing  what  had  been  preached  by 
Peter.  Luke  also,  the  companion  of  Paul, 
recorded  in  a  book  the  Gospel  preached 
by  him.  Afterwards  John,  the  disciple  of 
the  Lord,  who  also  leaned  upon  His  breast, 
himself  published  a  Gospel  during  his 
residence  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.'  Abundant 
quotations  prove  decisively  that  Irenseus 
had  before  him  the  four  Gospels  in  a  form 
practically  the  same  as  that  which  we  now 
possess;  and  that  these  stood  alone,  even 
in  his  day,  above  any  similar  works,  as 
authentic,  and  in  some  sense  official, 
records  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ. 
The  beginning  of  the  Fragment  of  Muratori 
is  torn  off.  But  we  read  that  *  the  Third 
Book  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  Luke, 
Luke,  the  physician,  whom  Paul  took  with 
him,  composed.  .  .  .  The  Fourth  of  the 
Gospels,  John,  one  of  the  disciples, 
wrote.' 
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A  writer  named  Papias,  who  is  called  by 
Irenaeus  (Heresies  bk.  v.  33)  '  a  hearer  of 
John  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp,'  is 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (Church  History  bk. 
iii.  39)  as  saying  that  *  Matthew  composed 
the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  each 
interpreted  them  as  he  could,'  and  that 
*  Mark,  having  become  Peter's  interpreter, 
wrote  accurately  all  that  he  remembered, 
though  he  did  not  record  in  order  that 
which  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ.' 

Justin,  who  died  as  a  martyr  about  A.D. 
166,  does  not  mention  the  Evangelists  by 
name,  but  quotes  frequently  from  the 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles.'  These  quota 
tions  correspond  substantially  and  often 
verbally  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  As 
an  example,  I  may  quote  his  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  ch.  c.  :  'It  was  written  in  the 
Gospel  thus,  "All  things  have  been  com 
mitted  to  Me  by  the  Father,  and  no  one 
knows  the  Father  except  the  Son,  neither 
the  Son  except  the  Father  and  they  to 
whom  ever  the  Son  may  reveal  Him."  He 
revealed  then  to  us  all  those  things  which 
we  have  learnt  from  the  Scriptures  by  His 
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grace,  who  know  that  He  is  the  First- 
begotten  of  God,  and  was  before  all  the 
creatures;  and  the  Son  of  the  patriarchs, 
since  He  took  flesh  of  a  virgin  who  was  of 
their  race,  and  condescended  to  be  made  a 
man  without  comeliness,  dishonoured,  and 
liable  to  suffering.  Hence  it  was  that  He 
said  in  His  discourses  when  He  spoke  of 
His  impending  passion,  "The  Son  of  Man 
must  suffer  many  things  and  be  rejected 
by  the  Pharisees  and  the  Scribes,  and  be 
crucified,  and  rise  again  the  third  day." 
He  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  then, 
either  from  His  birth  by  a  virgin  who  was, 
as  I  have  said,  of  the  race  of  David  and 
Jacob  and  Isaac  and  Abraham ;  or  because 
Adam  was  the  father  of  Him  and  of  those 
here  recounted,  from  whom  Mary  derives 
her  descent.  .  .  .  And  one  of  His  disciples, 
who  wras  called  Simon,  He  surnamed 
Peter,  because  he  recognized  Him  to  be 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  the 
revelation  of  His  Father.  And  we,  seeing 
Him  to  be  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  His 
Apostles  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  calling 
Him  the  Son,  have  perceived  that  He  is 
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even  before  all  creatures,  having  proceeded 
from  the  Father  by  His  power  and  will.' 

All  this  proves  that  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  the  account  of  Christ 
current  among  Christians  was  substan 
tially  identical  with  that  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

Touching  the  traditional  author  of  the 
First  Gospel,  not  much  is  known.  Iren- 
ceus  speaks  of  it,  e.g.  in  Heresies  bk.  iii. 
9,  as  written  by  '  MATTHEW  the  apostle.' 
In  each  of  the  lists  in  Mk.  iii.  16-19,  Lk.  vi. 
14-16,  Acts  i.  13  we  find  his  name;  and  in 
Mt.  x.  3  we  read  of  '  Matthew  the  publican  ' 
or  tax-gatherer.  In  ch.  ix.  9-13  we  read  of 
his  call,  and  of  a  feast  he  gave  to  Christ. 
In  Mk.  ii.  13-17,  Lk.  v.  27-32,  we  have 
accounts  of  the  calling  of  a  publican  named 
Levi  and  of  a  feast  given  by  him.  The 
close  similarity  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  Levi  was  identical  with  the  apostle 
Matthew.  In  Mk.  ii.  14  we  read  that  his 
father's  name  was  Alphaeus.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  First  Gospel,  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament,  reveals  a  writer 
in  whom  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ  occu- 
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pied  a  larger  place  than  did  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Gospel.  The  spirit  of  the 
whole  finds  utterance  in  ch.  vii.  21,  '  Not 
every  one  who  says  to  Me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  he  that  does  the  will  of  My  Father  in 
heaven.' 

An  early  and  apparently  unanimous 
tradition  (see  pp.  57  and  58)  asserts  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  i.e. 
in  the  Aramaic  current  in  our  Lord's  day. 
But  no  Aramaic  copy  can  now  claim  to  be 
the  original  of  his  Gospel. 

In  Acts  xii.  12,  25  we  read  of  *  John  who 
was  surnamed  MARK.'  Other  references 
in  chs.  xiii.  13,  xv.  37,  39.  A  remarkable 
coincidence  in  Col.  iv.  10,  where  he  is  said 
to  be  'cousin  of  Barnabas':  also  Phlm. 
24,  2  Tim.  iv.  ii.  These  are  pleasant 
proof  that  he  was  restored  to  Paul's  favour. 
Notice  i  Pet.  v.  13.  From  all  this,  we 
learn  that  in  the  apostolic  circle  was  one 
known  by  the  name  of  Mark,  whose  mother 
had  at  one  time  a  house  in  Jerusalem. 
And,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  name, 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  probably  the 
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Mark  to  whom  a  unanimous  tradition  re 
ferred  the  Second  Gospel.  This  inference 
is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  tradition 
which  connects  Mark  with  Peter :  see 
p.  58. 

Touching  the  time  and  place  of  writing 
the  First  and  Second  Gospels,  we  know 
nothing  definite. 

The  writer  of  the  Bk.  of  Acts  claims  to 
have  written  an  earlier  work  '  about  all 
things  which  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and 
to  teach.'  That  both  works  are  addressed 
to  *  Theophilus,'  suggests  at  once  that  the 
writer  refers  to  the  Third  Gospel.  That 
both  works  were  written  by  LUKE,  whom 
in  Col.  iv.  14  Paul  calls  '  the  beloved  physi 
cian  '  and  refers  to  again  in  Phlm.  24, 
2  Tim.  iv.  11,  is  the  unanimous  and  confi 
dent  testimony  of  the  early  writers  quoted 
above. 

Eusebius,  in  his  Church  History  bk.  iii. 
4,  writes,  '  Luke  who  was  born  at  Antioch, 
and  by  profession  a  physician,  being  for 
the  most  part  connected  with  Paul  and 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  has  left  us  proofs  of  the  art  of 
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healing  souls  which  he  obtained  from  these 
men,  in  two  God-inspired  (same  word  as 
in  2  Tim.  iii.  16)  books;  the  Gospel  which 
he  professes  to  have  written  as  it  was 
handed  over  to  him  by  "  those  who  from 
the  beginning  became  eye-witnesses  and 
servants  of  the  Word,"  all  whom  he  de 
clares  that  from  the  beginning  he  has 
followed ;  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
which  he  "composed  not  from  hearing  but 
having  observed  with  his  own  eyes." 
Abundant  similar  references  in  Tertullian 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Irenaeus,  who  frequently  (e.g.  bk.  iii.  14) 
quotes  both  works  as  written  by  Luke,  calls 
attention  to  the  words  we  and  us  in  Acts 
xvi.  10,  17,  xx.  5-15,  xxi.  1-18,  xxvii.  1-8, 
&c.,  xxviii.  i,  11,  16,  &c.,  which  imply  that 
the  writer  was  with  Paul.  This  is  com 
plete  proof  that  Irenaeus  had  before  him 
the  narrative  of  Paul's  journeys  in  a  form 
practically  the  same  as  we  have  in  the  Bk. 
of  Acts.  He  also  identifies  the  writer  with 
Luke,  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  n,  Col.  iv. 
14;  and  calls  him  a  fellow  labourer  of  Paul, 
as  in  Phlm.  24.  In  the  Fragment  of 
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Muratori,  both  works  are  attributed  to 
Luke,  who  is  called  a  Physician. 

That  these  anonymous  works  were  thus 
universally  accepted  in  the  second  century 
as  by  Luke,  and  that  so  far  we  know  no 
other  author  was  ever  suggested,  is  clear 
proof  that  they  were  current  early  in  the 
century,  and  affords  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  written  by  Luke.  For  it  is 
not  easy  otherwise  to  account  for  this 
universal  tradition.  This  argument  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  words  we  and 
us  quoted  by  Irenaeus.  For  these  words 
must  have  been  written  either  by  a  com 
panion  or  a  deceiver.  And  it  is  in  the  last 
degree  unlikely  that  a  deceiver  would  in 
vent  this  unobtrusive  indication  of  the 
writer's  presence.  So  slight  an  indication 
must  have  been  undesigned.  Moreover, 
that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bk.  of  Acts  is  clear  proof  of  its  early 
date.  For,  after  Paul's  death,  his  letters 
became  too  famous  to  be  omitted  in  a  narra 
tive  of  his  life;  whereas,  while  he  was 
living,  they  would  seem  less  important. 

The   Bk,  of   Acts   renders   us   immense 
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service  by  giving  a  consecutive  narrative  of 
the  founding  of  the  Church,  and  of  very 
important  events  referred  to  casually  in  the 
letters  of  Paul.  These  casual  references 
contain  many  points  in  subtle  agreement 
with  the  narrative,  and  thus  afford  strong 
evidence  of  its  substantial  truth.  The  force 
of  this  argument  can  be  felt  only  by  care 
ful  personal  study  of  the  sacred  documents. 
Notice  the  harmonious  picture  of  Paul  him 
self  as  given  in  his  own  letters  and  in  the 
Bk.  of  Acts;  and  the  picture  of  the  Gali 
lean  Apostles  as  given  there  and  in  the 
Gospels,  this  latter  being  made  the  more 
remarkable  by  the  new  courage  revealed  in 
them  after  the  ascension  of  Christ.  Com 
pare  also  the  prominence  given  to  the  resur 
rection  of  Christ  in  Acts  i.  22,  ii.  31,  32, 
iii.  15,  iv.  10,  xiii.  30-37,  xvii.  31,  xxvi.  23, 
with  Rom.  i.  4,  iv.  24,  i  Cor.  xv.  4-20; 
and  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
found  only  in  the  letters  of  Paul,  e.g.  Gal. 
ii.  16,  Rom.  iii.  28,  30,  and  in  Acts  xiii.  39. 
Abundant  internal  evidence  bears  decisive 
witness  to  the  historic  truth  of  the  Bk. 
of  Acts,  and  confirms  the  unanimous 
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testimony  of  early  Christian  writers  that 
both  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Bk.  of  Acts 
were  written  by  Luke,  a  companion  of  Paul. 

Touching  the  date  of  these  books,  we 
have  no  decisive  evidence.  As  we  learn 
from  Lk.  i.  2,  the  writer  does  not  profess 
to  have  personally  known  Christ,  but  only 
to  have  received  his  information  from  eye 
witnesses.  We  must  therefore  put  him  in 
the  second  generation  of  the  early  Chris 
tians.  This  is  confirmed  by  his  reference 
to  himself  as  a  companion  of  Paul  on  his 
second  and  third  missionary  journeys ;  and 
by  the  reference  to  him  in  2  Tim.  iv.  u 
at  the  close  of  Paul's  life. 

That  in  Col.  iv.  10  f .  Paul  sends  greeting 
from  some  whom  he  describes  as  the  only 
Jews  who  have  been  helpful  to  him,  and 
afterwards  in  v.  14  sends  greeting  from 
1  Luke  the  beloved  physician,'  suggests 
that  this  last  was  not  a  Jew.  If  so,  he  is 
the  only  New  Testament  writer  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  a  Gentile. 

The  Bk.  of  Acts  enables  us,  as  we  saw 
°n  P-  35 >  to  locate  in  the  story  of  his  life 
the  four  groups  of  the  letters  of  Paul. 
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Certain  references  to  political  events  do 
something  to  link  up  the  story  of  Paul  with 
the  history  of  his  day  and  with  the  Chris 
tian  era.  The  chief  events  are  the  death  of 
Herod  recorded  in  Acts  xii.  23,  and  the 
recall  of  Felix  in  ch.  xxiv.  27.  These  in 
dications  of  date,  I  have  discussed  at  some 
length  in  my  commentaries  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  But  the 
student  will  notice  how  much  less  certain 
are  the  data  to  which  I  have  there  appealed 
for  the  dates  of  these  epistles  than  those 
which  place  their  genuineness  beyond 
doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  our  uncer 
tainty  does  not  extend  beyond  five  years. 
Indisputably  Paul  was  brought  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome  between  A.D.  56  and  61, 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
amid  the  scenes  depicted  in  awful  detail 
on  the  pages  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE   WRITINGS    OF   JOHN 

THAT  in  all  Christian  literature,  from  the 
Fragment  of  Muratori  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  onwards,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  accepted  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  written  by  the  Apostle 
JOHN,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  I  have  on  pp. 
56,  57  already  proved.  In  Justin's  First 
Apology  ch.  61  (see  p.  58)  we  read,  '  Ex 
cept  ye  be  born  again,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  This, 
though  not  a  verbal  quotation,  proves  that 
words  practically  the  same  as  those  in 
Jno.  iii.  3,  5  were  in  the  time  of  Justin 
attributed  to  Christ.  Similarly  in  his 
Dialogue  with  Trypho  ch.  88  we  read,  *  As 
John  sat  by  the  Jordan  and  preached  the 
baptism  of  repentance,  wearing  only  a 
girdle  of  skins  and  a  garment  of  camel's 

hair  and  eating  nothing  except  locusts  and 
68 
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wild  honey,  men  supposed  him  to  be  the 
Christ :  but  he  himself  declared  to  them, 
"/  am  not  the  Christ,  but  a  voice  of  one 
crying;  for  there  shall  come  after  me  He 
who  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  bear."  The  words  in 
italics  are  found  in  Jno.  i.  20,  23.  These, 
and  some  other  less  definite  references, 
afford  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  then  current.  It  is 
however  worthy  of  note  that  the  references 
to  it  by  Justin  are  very  few  in  comparison 
with  his  many  quotations  reproducing  the 
words  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  find  an  accuracy 
of  detail,  even  as  compared  with  the  Synop 
tic  Gospels,  which  reveals  a  trustworthy 
eye-witness.  Notice  especially  indications 
of  time,  e.g.  narratives  of  events  on  con 
secutive  days  in  chs.  i.  29,  35,  39,  43,  ii.  i, 
vi.  22,  xii.  12;  three  distinct  passovers  in 
chs.  ii.  13,  23,  vi.  4,  xi.  5  f.,  xii.  i,  12,  20, 
xiii.  i,  29,  xviii.  28,  39,  xix.  14,  implying 
a  public  ministry  of  more  than  two  years; 
other  feasts  in  chs.  v.  i,  vii.  2,  8,  10,  n, 
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14,  37 ;  and  other  notes  of  time  in  chs. 
xix.  31,  xx.  19,  26,  xxi.  14.  In  Lk.  iii. 
i  f.,  23  we  have  also  important  notes  of 
time :  and  all  Four  Gospels  say  that  our 
Lord  was  put  to  death  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover.  But  apart  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel  we  should  not  know  whether  His 
ministry  lasted  six  months  or  six  years. 
Notice  also  many  references  to  persons  and 
successive  references  to  the  same  person; 
also  vivid  delineations  of  character  of  many 
who  would  be  altogether  unknown  to  us,  or 
known  only  by  name,  but  for  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  As  examples  I  may  quote  Nico- 
demus  in  chs.  iii.  i,  vii.  50,  xix.  39; 
Lazarus  in  chs.  xi.  i,  xii.  i,  9,  10; 
Nathanael  in  chs.  i.  46-50,  xxi.  2;  also 
Thomas  in  chs.  xi.  16,  xiv.  5,  xx.  24-28, 
xxi.  2;  Andrew  in  chs.  i.  40  f.,  vi.  8,  xii. 
22;  and  Philip  in  chs.  i.  44-48,  vi.  5,  7, 
xii.  21  f.  A  remarkable  coincidence  of 
character  is  found  in  chs.  xi.  1-5,  xii.  2 
compared  with  Lk.  x.  38-42 ;  also  through 
out  all  Four  Gospels  in  the  character  of 
Peter. 

Many    important    details    having    every 
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appearance  of  truth  are  found  only  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel ;  e.  g.  the  preliminary  ex 
amination  of  Christ  by  Annas  before  He 
was  sent  to  Caiaphas,  in  Jno.  xviii.  13-24. 
Sometimes  an  account  differs  from  that  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels;  e.g.  the  indications 
of  the  day  of  crucifixion  in  ch.  xviii.  28, 
xix.  31  compared  with  Mk.  xiv.  12,  Mt. 
xxvi.  17,  Lk.  xxii.  7.  The  force  of  these 
indications,  and  of  others  similar,  can  be 
felt  only  by  close  personal  study.  To  me 
they  are  complete  proof  that  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  we  have  a  most  reliable  and  accur 
ate  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ :  and  the 
profound  harmony  underlying  many  differ 
ences  in  style  and  detail  attests  strongly 
the  substantial  historic  truth  of  each  of  the 
Four  Gospels. 

Still  more  important  is  the  theological 
teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  For  in  it 
we  find  frequently  important  teaching  of 
Christ  not  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
yet  implied  in  Paul's  distinctive  doctrine  of 
Justification  through  Faith,  viz.  Eternal 
Life  for  all  that  believe,  in  Jno.  iii.  15,  16, 
1 8,  36,  vi.  29,  40,  47,  and  especially  xx.  31  : 
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cp.  i  Jno.  iii.  23,  iv.  16,  v.  i,  5,  10,  13. 
For,  to  sinners,  eternal  life  involves  pardon 
of  sins.  Another  far-reaching  harmony  is 
the  phrase  in  Christ  in  Rom.  vi.  n,  23, 
viii.  i,  2,  39,  Eph.  i.  3,  4,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
&c.  as  compared  with  the  phrase  abide 
in  Me  in  Jno.  vi.  56,  xv.  2-7,  and  with 
i  Jno.  ii.  5,  6,  24,  27,  28,  &c.  Had  we 
only  the  discourses  recorded  in  the  Synop 
tic  Gospels,  Paul's  conception  of  the 
Gospel  would  be  to  us  an  insoluble 
mystery.  It  would  be  the  Gospel  of  Paul 
only,  not  of  Christ.  For  it  would  lack 
historic  foundation  in  the  recorded  words 
of  Christ.  But  now  all  is  explained. 
The  Synoptic  Gospels  evidently  embody 
Christ's  ordinary  public  teaching,  which 
was  for  the  more  part  a  reproduction  and 
development  of  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament.  But  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel  we  learn  that,  along  with  this 
ordinary  teaching  He  spoke  privately,  as 
to  Nicodemus  and  to  the  apostles  on  the 
night  of  His  betrayal,  or  occasionally  in 
public,  as  recorded  in  Jno.  vi.  26-58  words 
setting  forth  the  Gospel  in  a  form  after- 
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wards  correctly  expounded  by  Paul.  The 
teaching  of  the  Synoptists  was  in  some 
measure  understood  at  the  time,  and  is 
widely  appreciated  now.  But  the  words 
recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  be 
understood,  even  by  those  who  heard  them, 
only  when  expounded  by  the  promised 
Spirit  of  the  Truth;  and  are  to  this  day 
sealed  to  many  who  value  greatly  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  But  in  all  ages  they 
have  been  rich  spiritual  nourishment  to  the 
most  devout  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 

This  theological  evidence  confirms 
strongly  the  historic  truth  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  For,  if  Christ  actually  spoke 
words  equivalent  to  those  there  attributed 
to  Him,  the  teaching  of  Paul  is  explained 
and  justified;  but  not  otherwise. 

Other  internal  evidence  confirms  the 
unanimous  and  confident  belief  of  the  early 
Christian  writers  that  we  owe  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  the  Apostle  John. 

In  all  lists  of  the  apostles,  Mt.  x.  2, 
Mk.  iii.  17,  Lk.  vi.  14,  we  read  of  James 
and  John,  said  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  to  be  sons 
of  Zebedee;  and  in  Mk.  v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiii.  3, 
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xiv.  33,  with  their  parallels,  we  find  them 
associated  with  Peter  and  sometimes 
Andrew  as  an  inner  and  more  intimate 
circle  among  the  apostles.  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  they  are  never  mentioned  except  in 
ch.  xxi.  2  as  '  the  sons  of  Zebedee.'  But 
associated  with  Peter,  yet  unnamed,  we 
find  '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,'  in 
chs.  xiii.  23,  xix.  26,  xx.  2,  xxi.  7,  20;  also 
in  ch.  xviii.  15  '  another  disciple.' 

Notice  now  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 
Throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel,  two  of  the 
foremost  of  the  apostles  are  only  once 
silently  referred  to,  and  never  mentioned  by 
name.  This  cannot  be  accidental.  What 
is  the  explanation  ?  If  the  unanimous 
tradition  of  which  examples  are  given  on 
p.  56  f.  be  correct,  further  explanation  is 
needless.  The  writer  modestly  refused  to 
insert  his  own  name  in  his  account  of  the 
words  and  works  of  Christ.  If  the  Apostle 
John  did  not  write  this  Gospel,  the  omis 
sion  of  the  names  of  James  and  John  is 
inexplicable.  For  the  early  death  of  James 
(Acts  xii.  2)  removes  the  possibility  of  his 
authorship.  The  only  alternative,  viz.  that 
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the  names  were  omitted  by  some  one  who 
wished  to  pass  off  his  own  work  as  that  of 
the  Apostle  John,  is  disproved  utterly  by 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Moreover  one  who  had  this  aim  would  in 
dicate  the  writer  more  clearly. 

A  verse  at  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
ch.  xxi.  24,  and  found  in  all  early  copies 
claims  it  as  a  work  of  the  beloved  disciple  : 
'  This  is  the  disciple  who  bears  witness 
about  these  things  and  wrote  these  things; 
and  we  know  that  his  witness  is  true.'  This 
is  also  the  easiest  explanation  of  ch.  xix. 
26,  35  where,  after  mention  of  the  same, 
standing  before  the  cross,  we  read,  *  And 
he  that  saw  it  has  borne  witness;  and  his 
witness  is  true,  and  he  knows  that  he  says 
true  things  in  order  that  ye  may  believe.' 
Cp.  ch.  xx.  31. 

To  sum  up.  We  have  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Christians,  almost 
from  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
complete  proof  that  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  everywhere 
accepted  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  as 
written  by  the  Apostle  John.  In  it  we  have 
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found  an  account  of  the  Son  of  God  further 
developed  than,  yet  in  close  harmony  with, 
and  needful  to  explain,  those  given  by  the 
Synoptists  and  by  Paul ;  and  an  account  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ  which  is  a  necessary 
link  between  the  Gospel  of  Paul  and  the 
teaching  attributed  to  Christ  in  the  Synop 
tic  Gospels.  We  have  found  in  its  narra 
tives  and  its  delineations  of  character 
abundant  indications  of  truthfulness  and 
extreme  accuracy,  revealing  an  eye-witness ; 
and  a  remarkable  set  of  phrases  which  can 
be  explained  only  as  coming  from  the 
Apostle  John.  We  may  therefore  accept 
with  much  confidence  this  unanimous  testi 
mony  touching  its  authorship. 

The  only  serious  objection  to  the  above 
argument  is  that  very  strong  external 
evidence  attests  that  the  Bk.  of  Revelation 
also  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John ; 
while  at  the  same  time  a  wide  difference  in 
diction  and  modes  of  thought  and  mental 
constitution  makes  it  very  unlikely  that  both 
documents  are  from  the  same  pen. 

In  the  Fragment  of  Muratori  we  read,  at 
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the  close  of  his  list,  *  The  Apocalypses  also 
of  John  and  of  Peter  only,  we  have 
received,  which  last  some  of  our  people  are 
unwilling  to  have  read  in  church.'  Justin, 
in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  ch.  81  writes, 
*  A  teacher  of  ours,  whose  name  was  John, 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Christ,  fore 
told  in  a  Revelation  which  was  made  to 
him  that  those  who  believe  in  our  Christ 
should  pass  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem, 
and  that  after  that  there  should  be  a 
universal,  and  in  a  word  eternal,  resurrec 
tion  of  all  men  together,  and  then  the 
judgement.'  The  Bk.  of  Revelation  is 
quoted  frequently  by  Irenaeus  as  written  by 
John  and  confirmed  by  *  those  who  saw 
John  face  to  face.'  It  is  once  quoted  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  '  as  John  says  in 
the  Apocalypse  ' ;  and  several  times  with 
out  the  writer's  name. 

Eusebius,  giving  a  list  of  '  the  Scrip 
tures  of  the  New  Covenant,'  in  his  Church 
History  bk.  iii.  24,  says,  '  Opinion  about 
the  Bk.  of  Revelation  is  still  greatly 
divided.'  In  ch.  25  he  continues,  '  Among 
the  first  must  be  ranged  in  order  the  holy 
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quaternion  of  the  Gospels,  which  is  followed 
by  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
After  this  must  be  catalogued  the  letters 
of  Paul,  after  which  follow  the  extant  First 
Ep.  of  John  and  in  like  manner  must  be 
counted  authoritative  the  Ep.  of  Peter. 
After  these  must  be  ranged,  if  it  seem 
good,  the  Revelation  of  John;  about  which 
in  due  time  w7e  will  set  forth  the  opinions. 
These  are  among  the  acknowledged  books. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  as  I  said,  the  Revelation 
of  John,  if  it  seem  good,  which  some  as  I 
said  reject,  but  others  reckon  to  the 
acknowledged  books.'  The  book  was  not 
included,  as  were  all  those  received  by 
Eusebius  as  undisputed,  in  the  very  early 
and  valuable  Peshito  Syriac  Version. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  A.D. 
249-265,  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  his  Church 
History  bk.  vii.  25,  says,  *  That  he  was 
called  John,  and  that  this  book  is  John's, 
I  will  not  deny.  For  that  it  is  a  work  of 
some  holy  and  inspired  man,  I  agree.  But 
I  could  not  easily  concur  that  this  is  the 
apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  brother  of 
James,  of  whom  we  have  the  Gospel  named 
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according  to  John  and  the  Catholic  Epistle. 
For  I  infer,  both  from  the  character  of  each 
work  and  the  form  of  the  words  and  the 
tenor  of  the  book,  that  the  writer  is  not 
the  same.  For  the  Evangelist  never  writes 
his  name  nor  announces  himself,  neither 
in  the  Gospel  nor  Epistle.  .  .  .  That  he 
who  wrote  these  things  was  John,  we  must 
believe  him  when  he  says  so.  But  what 
John,  is  uncertain.  For  he  did  not  say, 
as  frequently  in  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  the 
disciple  beloved  by  the  Lord,  nor  the 
brother  of  James,  nor  that  he  had  been  the 
eye-witness  and  hearer  of  the  Lord.  .  .  . 
For  they  say  that  at  Ephesus  are  two 
tombs,  each  called  John's.' 

In  these  early  doubts  about  its  author 
ship,  the  Bk.  of  Revelation  differs  from 
the  books  reckoned  by  Eusebius  as 
'acknowledged,'  i.e.  as  universally  and 
confidently  accepted.  And  these  doubts 
are  confirmed  by  strong  internal  evidence. 

The  word  believe  and  the  phrase  believe 
in  so  conspicuous  in  the  Gospel  and  First 
Ep.  of  John  and  all  mention  of  faith  as 
a  means  and  condition  of  salvation,  an 
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all-important  link  between  these  writings 
and  the  teaching  of  Paul,  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  Bk.  of  Revelation,  placing 
it  along  with  the  First  Gospel  and  the  Ep. 
of  James  at  the  opposite  pole  of  theological 
thought.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  teacher 
who  had  learnt  from  the  lips  of  Christ  the 
teaching  recorded  in  Jno.  iii.  15-18,  vi.  29, 
35,  40,  vii.  38,  39,  xi.  25,  26,  xx.  31,  teach 
ing  which  after  lapse  of  a  long  lifetime 
moulded  the  thought  and  phrase  of  an 
Epistle,  could  write  seven  letters  to 
Churches  and  the  long  Bk.  of  Revelation 
without  any  mention  of  believing  or  of 
faith  as  the  means  and  condition  of  salva 
tion.  Absent  also  is  another  marked  fea 
ture  of  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle,  viz. 
abide  in  Me  and  I  in  you,  also  common  to 
Paul  and  John  :  see  p.  72. 

A  very  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  First  Ep.  of  John  is  the 
title  Son  of  God,  or  Only-begotten  Son, 
or  the  Son,  given  to  Christ;  which  is 
found  27  times  in  the  Gospel,  22  times  in 
the  First  Epistle,  and  twice  in  the  short 
Second  Epistle,  but  only  once  (ch.  ii.  18) 
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in  the  Bk.  of  Revelation.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  point  in  common  is  Rev.  xix.  13, 
Jno.  i.  i  :  '  the  Word  of  God.' 

Another  distinguishing  feature  through 
out  the  Bk.  of  Revelation  is  an  abundance 
of  strange  symbolic  forms,  in  part  borrowed 
from  the  Bks.  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel;  e.g. 
the  four  *  living  creatures '  (same  Greek 
word  in  New  Testament  and  in  the  Greek 
Old  Testament)  in  Rev.  iv.  6-8  and  Ezek. 
i.  5-10,  x.  15,  and  the  *  wild  beasts,'  one  of 
them  coming  up  from  the  sea,  in  Rev.  xiii. 
i,  ii  and  Dan.  vii.  3.  'The  First  Resur 
rection,'  followed  by  the  assault  and  destruc 
tion  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  afterwards  by 
the  New  Jerusalem,  in  Rev.  xx.  5, 6,  8,  xxi.  2, 
15  recalls  the  sequence  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  10, 
xxxviii.  2,  xxxix,  i,  6,  xl.  5,  &c.  The 
1  New  heaven  and  new  earth  '  in  Rev.  xxi. 
i,  2  recall  Isa.  Ixv.  17,  18.  This  Old 
Testament  colouring,  visible  in  the  writer's 
thought  and  phraseology,  is  quite  alien  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  First  Ep.  of 
John. 

Notice  also  Rev.  ii.  20,  where  eating  idol- 
sacrifkfes  is  classed  with  fornication;  in 
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complete  contrast  to  the  whole  tone  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  in  contradiction  to 
i  Cor.  x.  27-29,  Rom.  xiv.  14. 

All  this  reveals  a  mind  altogether  differ 
ently  constituted  from  that  which  produced 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  First  Ep.  of 
John,  in  which  abstract  teaching  is  as  con 
spicuous  as  are  symbolic  pictures  in  the 
Bk.  of  Revelation. 

Another  very  remarkable  difference,  diffi 
cult  to  harmonize  with  common  authorship, 
is  the  absence  of  the  author's  name  both  in 
the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  and  the  fewness  of 
references  to  him  even  in  narratives  of 
events  at  which  he  was  present,  in  contrast 
to  the  conspicuous  mention  of  John  in  Rev. 
i.  i,  4,  9,  xxii.  8  and  the  use  of  the  first 
person  in  chs.  i.  10,  12,  iv.  i,  2,  v.  4,  5, 
vi.  i,  2,  3,  5,  and  throughout  the  book; 
and  especially  the  personal  incidents  in 
chs.  vii.  13,  14,  x.  8-1 1,  xvii.  6,  7,  xix.  9, 
10,  xxi.  9,  10,  xxii.  8-10.  Moreover  the  Bk. 
of  Revelation  contains  a  number  of  amaz 
ingly  uncouth  grammatical  forms  utterly 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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These  differences,  however,  do  nothing  to 
shake  the  evidence,  given  above,  for  the 
historic  truth  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  to 
disprove  the  unanimous  tradition  which 
attributes  it  to  the  Apostle  John ;  but  merely 
show  the  extreme  improbability  that  the  Bk. 
of  Revelation  was  from  the  same  pen. 
If  the  latter  was  written  by  a  man  called 
John,  and  if,  as  suggested  by  Dionysius, 
two  men  bearing  this  name  lived  and  died 
in  the  same  city,  one  famous  and  the  other 
less  known,  the  tradition  that  both  works 
came  from  the  more  famous  John  is  easily 
explained. 

Whether  the  good  Greek  of  the  Gospel 
and  Epistle  is  due  to  the  Galilean  apostle, 
or  to  the  friendly  help  of  another,  we  have 
no  means  of  testing.  On  this  question, 
the  scanty  references  to  John  in  the  New 
Testament  shed  no  light. 

The  First  Ep.  of  John  (ch.  i.  i)  is  quoted 
in  the  Fragment  of  Muratori  as  written  by 
John  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and 
in  Eusebius,  Church  History  bk.  iii.  39  we 
read  that  Papias,  who  must  have  lived  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  '  used 
testimonies  from  the  First  Ep.  of  John,  and 
from  that  of  Peter  likewise.'  Eusebius 
(Church  History  bk.  iii.  24)  also  says,  *  Of 
the  writings  of  John,  in  addition  to  the 
Gospel,  also  the  First  Epistle  is  accepted 
without  dispute  both  by  those  of  the  present 
day  and  by  the  ancients.  The  other  two 
epistles  are  disputed.'  This  opinion  was 
unanimous  in  the  early  Church.  It  is  con 
firmed  by  the  close  similarity  in  thought 
and  phrase,  combined  with  important  de 
velopment,  e.g.  i  Jno.  iv.  8,  16,  of  both 
documents. 

The  Gospel  and  Epistle  contain  no  indi 
cation  of  time  or  place  of  writing.  But  a 
widespread  and  early  tradition  connects 
the  last  years  of  the  Apostle  John  with 
Ephesus.  So  Irenaeus  bk.  iii.  i  :  *  John  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  reclined  on  His 
breast,  himself  published  the  Gospel  while 
dwelling  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.'  Rev.  i.  9 
suggests  that  the  book  was  written  at  Pat- 
mos  :  but  the  indications  of  date  are  very 
uncertain. 

The  short  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of 
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John  are  not  supported  by  the  early  and 
unanimous  and  confident  external  evidence 
found  for  the  First  Epistle.  But  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  in  his  Stromata  bk.  ii.  15, 
speaks  of  John's  '  larger  epistle,'  thus  im 
plying  shorter  epistles  or  epistle  :  and  they 
seem  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Fragment  of 
Muratori.  They  are  expressly  reckoned 
among  the  disputed  books  by  Eusebius, 
who  describes  them  as  '  the  so-called 
Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  whether 
they  happen  to  be  by  the  Evangelist  or  by 
some  one  else  of  the  same  name  '  :  Church 
History  bk.  iii.  24,  25.  Internal  evidence 
seems  to  me  rather  in  favour  of  apostolic 
authorship.  Touching  their  time  and  place 
of  writing,  we  know  nothing. 

To  sum  up.  We  may  accept  with  per 
fect  confidence  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  an 
accurate  and  trustworthy  and  most  valuable 
account  of  what  Jesus  said  and  did,  and  as 
almost  certainly  coming  directly  or  in 
directly  from  the  Apostle  John ;  also  the 
First  Epistle  certainly,  and  the  Second  and 
Third  probably,  as  from  the  same.  Touch 
ing  the  Bk.  of  Revelation,  evidence  is 
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conflicting.  But  indisputably  it  is  a  most 
valuable  product  of  the  Christian  thought 
of  the  first  century,  and  another  and  inde 
pendent  witness  to  the  homage  paid  to 
Christ  as  divine  by  His  earliest  followers. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE   OTHER   EPISTLES 

A  VERY  beautiful  and  helpful  letter  claims 
to  have  been  written  by  '  PETER,  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  Several  verbal  coincidences, 
far  too  close  to  be  accidental,  suggest 
irresistibly  that  it  was  known  by  Polycarp, 
of  whom  Irenaeus  speaks  as  '  describing 
his  intercourse  with  John  and  the  others 
who  had  seen  the  Lord  '  :  Heresies  bk.  iii. 
3.  Eusebius  (see  p.  83)  says  that  Papias, 
in  a  work  then  extant  but  now  lost,  used 
the  Ep.  of  Peter.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Fragment  of  Muratori.  Irenasus  quotes 
it,  but  not  with  anything  like  the  frequency 
with  which  he  quotes  the  Four  Gospels,  the 
Bk.  of  Acts,  and  the  letters  of  Paul :  so 
Heresies  bk.  iv.  9;  'Peter  says  in  his 
epistle,  "whom  not  seeing  ye  love,"  '  &c. 
Express  quotations,  but  not  many,  are 
87 
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found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Tertullian.  Origen  quotes  it  often,  and  by 
name.  Eusebius  himself  (see  p.  78)  put  it 
among  the  'acknowledged  divine  writings.' 
Among  these,  after  his  day,  it  occupied  an 
uncontested  place. 

This  short  and  general  epistle  does  not 
contain  any  decisive  internal  indications  of 
authorship  like  those  which  confirm  so 
powerfully  the  letters  of  Paul.  Although 
Peter  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place,  both 
in  the  Gospels  and  the  Bk.  of  Acts,  where 
we  find  long  addresses  from  his  lips,  we 
cannot  point  to  any  coincidences  in  his 
character  or  teaching  sufficient  to  identify 
him  as  the  writer  of  this  letter.  Nor,  as  we 
shall  see,  does  the  Second  Epistle  help  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  nothing  against 
this  identification.  While  lacking  the  more 
distinctive  features  of  Paul's  teaching,  it  is 
perceptibly  coloured  by  his  phraseology 
and  thought,  and  even  by  that  of  the  Ep.  of 
James.  But,  in  spite  of  this  intellectual 
dependence  on  others,  the  spiritual  earnest 
ness  and  the  glow  of  feeling  which  burns 
on  every  page  give  to  this  epistle  a  special 
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value  of  its  own.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
illustrious  writer  by  whom  it  claims  to  have 
been  written.  In  view  of  the  whole  case, 
we  may  accept  it,  with  reasonable  confi 
dence,  as  having  been  written  by  the  heroic 
leader  of  the  Galilean  apostles. 

That  no  mention  is  made  of  Paul,  in  a 
letter  to  Churches  founded  by  him,  sug 
gests  very  strongly  that  it  was  written  after 
Paul  ceased  to  labour  among  them,  i.e. 
some  time  after  his  arrest  at  Jerusalem. 

Whether  the  name  Babylon  in  ch.  v.  13 
denotes  the  city  on  the  Euphrates,  or  some 
other  city,  e.g.  Rome,  is  not  certain.  A 
widespread  tradition  asserts  that  Peter  died 
at  Rome  :  and  this  suggests  that  to  this  city 
the  writer  refers.  But  this  evidence  is  not 
decisive. 

The  Ep.  to  the  HEBREWS  is,  after  that  to 
the  Romans,  the  most  orderly  and  logical 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  The  writer 
proves  that  Christ  is  greater  than  angels, 
than  Moses,  and  than  the  priesthood, 
temple,  and  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Covenant. 
This  reminds  us  that  the  Law  was  or- 
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dained  by  angels,  in  the  hand  of  Moses  as 
mediator,  and  that  in  the  ancient  ritual  the 
Law  held  an  abiding  place  before  the  eyes 
of  Israel.  On  each  of  these  three  points 
of  comparison  and  contrast,  is  based  a  prac 
tical  exhortation.  The  work  is  evidently 
designed  to  encourage  the  fainting  hearts  of 
Jewish  Christians. 

There  are,  in  the  Ep.  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  passages  which  suggest  that  the 
writer  had  seen  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews. 
Nothing  is  said  about  it  in  the  Fragment  of 
Muratori,  which  mentions  by  name  all 
thirteen  letters  of  Paul.  It  is  not  quoted, 
though  possibly  it  is  referred  to,  by  Iren- 
aeus.  Eusebius,  in  his  Church  History  bk. 
vi.  14,  quotes  Clement  of  Alexandria  as 
saying,  in  a  work  now  lost,  that  '  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  Paul  to  the 
Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  but  that  it 
was  carefully  translated  by  Luke  and  pub 
lished  among  the  Greeks.'  He  quotes 
(Church  History  bk.  vi.  25)  Origen  as  say 
ing  that  *  the  thoughts  are  the  apostle's, 
but  the  diction  and  phraseology  belong  to 
some  one  who  has  recorded  what  the 
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apostle  said,  and  as  if  some  one  noted  down 
at  his  leisure  what  his  master  dictated.  If 
then  any  Church  considers  this  epistle  as 
coming  from  Paul,  let  him  be  commended 
for  this  :  for  neither  did  those  ancient  men 
deliver  it  as  such  without  cause.  But  who 
it  was  that  really  wrote  the  epistle,  God 
knows.  The  account,  however,  which  has 
been  current  before  us,  is  according  to 
some,  that  Clement  who  was  bishop  of 
Rome  wrote  the  epistle,  according  to 
others,  that  it  was  written  by  Luke  who 
wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts.' 

That  in  the  Revised  Version  the  Epistle 
is  called  '  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews,'  is  little  less  than  deliberate 
deception.  In  the  American  edition,  it  is 
correctly  called,  '  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.' 

Internal  evidence  does  not  suggest  that 
it  was  written  by  Paul.  In  ch.  ii.  3,  we 
read  of  '  salvation  which  began  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  to  us  by 
those  who  heard  ' ;  in  marked  contrast  to 
Gal.  i.  12,  where  Paul  says  that  his  Gospel 
4  was  not  received  from  man  '  but  came  to 
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him  '  by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The 
general  style  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Paul.  We  notice  also  the  absence  of  the 
distinctive  Pauline  phraseology  and  modes 
of  thought,  e.g.  justification  by  faith,  adop 
tion,  the  contrast  of  flesh  and  Spirit,  the 
phrases  in  Christ,  crucified,  dead,  buried, 
and  risen  with  Christ,  the  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  many  others.  Some 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
references  to  it,  e.  g.  chs.  ii.  7,  x.  5,  xi.  5, 
suggest  irresistibly  that  the  writer  did  not 
know  Hebrew.  These  internal  differences 
forbid  us  to  accept  the  doubtful  external 
evidence  quoted  above  as  proof  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  Paul. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  concur 
rence  of  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  our 
ascription  of  it  to  any  other  writer.  Some 
have  suggested  Luke,  others  Apollos.  But 
these  are  only  plausible  guesses.  The 
writer,  able  and  brilliant  as  he  was,  remains 
unknown.  Indications  of  time  and  place 
are  also  very  scanty.  Ch.  ii.  3  implies 
that  the  writer  belonged  to  the  second 
generation  of  Christians ;  in  agreement  with 
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ch.  xiii.  23,  which  implies  that  Timothy 
was  still  living,  and  was  one  of  his  friends. 
The  tone,  contents,  and  apparent  environ 
ment  agree  far  more  with  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament  than  with  the  ages  follow 
ing. 

Internal  evidence  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  epistle  was  originally  written 
in  Greek.  Its  intrinsic  worth  and  immense 
superiority  to  all  Christian  writings  out 
side  the  New  Testament  give  it,  in  spite  of 
our  ignorance  of  its  author,  a  sure  place 
among  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  New 
Covenant. 

The  Ep.  of  JAMES  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Fragment  of  Muratori.  The  earliest 
clear  reference  to  it  is  in  Irenseus  bk.  iv.  16, 
where  we  have  ch.  ii.  23,  word  for  word, 
but  without  any  reference  to  the  writer. 
Origen,  who  died  about  A.D.  253,  is  the 
earliest  who  mentions  his  name.  He  fre 
quently  quotes  it  as  by  '  James,'  by  *  James 
the  Apostle,'  by  'James,  brother  of  the 
Lord.'  Eusebius,  in  his  Church  History 
bk.  iii.  25,  says,  *  Of  the  disputed  books, 
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but  nevertheless  known  to  many,  the  so- 
called  Ep.  of  James  is  current,  and  that  of 
Jude,  and  the  Second  Ep.  of  Peter.  Jerome 
(A.D.  340-420)  writes  in  his  Illustrious  Men 
ch.  ii.,  '  James,  called  the  Lord's  brother, 
surnamed  the  Just,  wrote  one  epistle  only, 
which  is  among  the  seven  catholic  epistles ; 
which  is  also  said  to  have  been  published 
by  another  in  his  name,  though  it  gradually 
obtained  authority  in  process  of  time.' 
Evidently  Jerome  himself  accepted  the 
epistle  as  written  by  James  the  Lord's 
brother;  but  acknowledges  that  others  had 
doubts.  It  is  also  in  the  Peshito  Syriac 
version,  which  is  perhaps  from  the  fourth 
century. 

The  above  somewhat  scanty  external 
attestation  receives  strong  support  from 
internal  evidence.  This  letter  claims  to 
have  been  written  by  *  James,  a  servant 
of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
This  suggests  an  author  so  well  known 
that  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  was  a 
sufficient  designation.  That,  although  a 
servant  of  Christ,  he  writes  to  the  twelve 
tribes  in  the  dispersion,  suggests  that  he 
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was  a  Jew  and  had  special  relations  to 
Jewish  Christians. 

Such  a  man  is  mentioned  in  Gal.  i.  19: 
'  Other  of  the  apostles,  I  did  not  see  except 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.'  In  ch.  ii. 
9,  his  name  is  put  before  those  of  Cephas 
and  John,  as  one  who  seemed  to  be  a 
4  pillar.'  In  v.  12,  certain  Judaizers  are 
said  to  have  '  come  from  James.'  This 
does  not  imply  that  James  sent  them,  or 
shared  their  sentiments;  but  that  they 
looked  up  to  him  as  in  some  sense  their 
leader.  In  Acts  xii.  17,  we  read  that  Peter, 
when  liberated  from  prison  at  Jerusalem, 
sent  a  message  to  'James,'  the  simple  name 
being  sufficient  to  designate  the  person 
referred  to.  In  ch.  xv.  13,  at  the  confer 
ence  at  Jerusalem  '  James  '  speaks  last.  In 
ch.  xxi.  1 8,  surrounded  by  the  elders  at 
Jerusalem,  he  welcomes  Paul,  and  advises 
him  to  pay  deference  to  Jewish  zeal  for  the 
Law  by  joining  in  the  purification  of  four 
men  who  had  a  vow.  Evidently,  at  the 
head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  stood  a 
man  known  as  '  James.' 

To  the  same,   refers  Josephus,   who,   in 
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his  Antiquities  bk.  xx.  9.  i,  describes  the 
martyrdom,  at  Jerusalem,  of  '  James,  the 
brother  of  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ.' 

To  this  brother  of  the  Lord,  as  we  have 
seen,  Origen  attributes  this  epistle.  This 
tradition  is  in  complete  harmony  with  its 
contents.  Although  written  by  one  who 
holds  '  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' 
it  is  farther  from  the  standpoints  of  Paul 
and  John,  and  nearer  to  that  of  a  pious  Jew, 
than  is  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  Bk.  of  Revelation.  It  Has 
much,  both  in  phraseology  and  mental 
standpoint,  in  common  with  the  First 
Gospel.  This  agrees  with  the  position  of 
James  in  the  Bk.  of  Acts  as  leader  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  His  deep  spiritual 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  in  the  Old 
Covenant  made  him  a  most  valuable  con 
servative  element  in  the  difficult  transition 
from  the  Old  to  the  New. 

Another  mark  of  the  theological  truth  of 
the  epistle,  and  therefore  inferentially  of 
its  apostolic  origin,  is  its  deep  underlying 
and  essential  agreement  with  the  teaching 
of  Paul.  Written  from  an  altogether  different 
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standpoint,  it  never  contradicts  his  Gospel : 
see  my  Galatians  p.  203.  In  this  respect  it 
is  a  conspicuous  contrast  to  the  Jewish- 
Christian  writings  of  the  second  century. 

This  subtle  and  deep  harmony  between 
the  teaching  of  this  epistle  and  what  we 
know  about  James,  and  the  importance  of 
the  theological  standpoint  here  expounded, 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  Gospel,  justify 
our  acceptance  of  it  with  confidence,  in 
spite  of  its  weak  external  attestation,  as  a 
genuine  work  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother. 
The  scantiness  of  references  to  it  by  writers 
of  the  second  century  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  they  were 
Gentiles,  it  was  written  to  Jews ;  and  not  to 
any  one  Church  which  would  be  its  special 
guardian,  as  Tertullian  says  about  the 
letters  of  Paul,  but  to  Jews  scattered  over 
the  world.  That  James  does  not  call  him 
self  a  brother  of  our  Lord,  need  not  sur 
prise  us.  He  knew  too  well  that  bodily 
relation  to  Christ  gave  no  pre-eminence  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  Mt.  xiii.  55,  Mk.  vi.  3  we  read  of 
brothers  of  Christ  associated  with  His 
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mother  and  bearing  the  names  of  '  James 
and  Joseph  and  Simon  and  Jude.'  This  is 
an  important  coincidence  with  the  passages 
quoted  above.  Since  Jesus  was,  as  we 
learn  from  Lk.  ii.  7,  Mary's  firstborn, 
James  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  must 
have  been  either  younger  children  of  Mary, 
or  older  children  of  Joseph  by  an  earlier 
wife.  Between  these  hypotheses,  the  avail 
able  evidence  does  not  warrant  an  assured 
judgement.  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  writer  of  this  epistle  was 
an  older  or  younger  brother  of  Christ.  See 
further  in  my  Galatiaris  p.  59. 

From  Jno.  vii.  5  we  learn  that  six  months 
before  His  death  His  brothers  did  not  be 
lieve  in  Him.  But  immediately  after  His 
ascension  they  were  closely  associated  with 
the  apostles:  Acts  i.  14.  In  remarkable 
harmony  with  this  change,  we  read  in 
i  Cor.  xv.  7  that  the  risen  Lord  '  appeared 
to  James.'  This  appearance  probably 
removed  all  doubt  from  his  mind  and 
theirs,  and  led  them  to  accept  as  their  Lord 
one  whose  bodily  nearness  may  have  con 
cealed  from  them  His  divine  glory. 
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The  epistle  contains  no  sure  indications 
of  date.  But  that  James  uses,  in  ch.  ii. 
14-26,  words  which  have  an  appearance  of 
contradicting  Paul,  suggests  very  strongly 
that  when  he  wrote  he  had  not  seen  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans.  Other 
wise,  he  would  probably  have  been  careful 
to  remove  even  the  appearance  of  contradic 
tion.  This  slight  indication  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  justify  our  assuming  a  com 
paratively  early  date  for  the  epistle. 

Since  we  never  read  of  James,  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  except  at  Jerusalem,  we 
may  infer  that  this  letter  to  Jews  scattered 
throughout  the  world  was  written  probably 
from  the  mother  city  of  their  race. 

The  writer  of  the  Ep.  of  JUDE  (or  Judas 
or  Judah)  calls  himself  '  brother  of  James.' 

This  recalls  at  once  '  the  brother  of  the 
Lord/  By  an  interesting  coincidence,  in 
Mt.  xiii.  55,  Mk.  vi.  3,  we  find,  as  a 
brother  of  Christ,  the  name  '  Jude.'  In 
the  lists  of  apostles  given  in  Lk.  vi.  16, 
Acts  i.  13,  we  also  find  (translating  liter 
ally)  'Jude  of  James':  cp.  Jno.  xiv.  22. 
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But  these  words  do  not  determine  whether 
he  was  brother  or  son  of  James.  We  have 
no  indication  that  Jude,  our  Lord's  brother, 
was  the  Apostle  Jude.  Moreover,  in  Jude 
17,  1 8  the  writer  seems  to  separate  himself 
from  the  apostles :  '  Remember  the  words 
before  spoken  by  the  apostles  of  the  Lord 
.  .  .  that  they  said  to  you,  &c.'  These 
words  also  suggest  that  Jude  was  in  some 
sense  later  than  the  apostles. 

In  the  Fragment  of  Muratori  we  read  '  a 
letter  of  Jude  and  two  with  John  super 
scribed  are  held  among  the  catholic 
epistles.'  Tertullian  quotes  it  as  written 
by  Jude  the  apostle.  Origen  quotes  it 
several  times.  Eusebius  puts  it  among  the 
disputed  books:  see  p.  93.  Also  in  his 
Church  History  bk.  ii.  23  he  writes,  '  Not 
many  of  the  ancients  have  mentioned  it 
(the  Ep.  of  James),  nor  that  called  the  Ep. 
of  Jude,  which  is  also  one  of  the  seven 
so-called  Catholic  Epistles.  Nevertheless 
we  know  that  these,  with  the  rest,  are 
publicly  used  in  most  of  the  churches.' 
Jerome  writes,  in  his  Illustrious  Men  ch.  i., 
*  Jude  the  brother  of  James  left  a  small 
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epistle,  which  belongs  to  the  seven  catholic 
ones.  And  because  in  it  he  takes  a  testi 
mony  from  the  Bk.  of  Enoch,  which  is 
apocryphal,  it  is  rejected  by  most.  How 
ever,  it  has  already  attained  Such  authority 
by  antiquity  and  use  that  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  Sacred  Scriptures.' 

This  external  attestation  is  not  supported, 
owing  to  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament 
about  the  professed  writer,  by  any  internal 
evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  proof 
that  the  epistle  was  current  in  the  second  cen 
tury  as  written  by  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  as  one  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

In  Jude  14,  15,  words  found  in  the  Bk. 
of  Enoch,  in  a  portion  written  probably 
about  170  B.C.,  are  quoted  as  actually 
spoken  by  the  patriarch.  The  incident  in 
v.  9  about  *  Michael  the  archangel '  is  of 
unknown  origin.  But  these  have  no  clear 
bearing  on  the  authorship  of  the  epistle. 

Another  epistle  (2  Peter)  claims  to  have 
been  written  by  '  Symeon  Peter,  a  servant 
and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  spelling 
of  the  word  Symeon  is  found,  from  the  lips 
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of  James,  in  Acts  xv.  14.  In  ch.  ii.  17 
(cp.  Mt.  xvii.  5)  the  writer  claims  to  have 
been  present  at  the  Transfiguration  of 
Christ.  In  ch.  iii.  i  he  speaks  of  the  letter 
he  was  then  writing  as  a  '  second  epistle.* 
Evidently  the  writer  claims  to  be  the 
Apostle  Peter. 

We  have  no  quotation  from,  or  clear 
reference  to,  the  epistle  till  Origen  in  the 
third  century,  of  whose  works  a  Latin 
translation  quotes  it  several  times  :  but  the 
correctness  of  the  translation  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  Eusebius  (Church  History  bk. 
vi.  25)  quotes  Origen  as  saying,  '  Peter 
.  .  .  has  left  one  epistle  undisputed;  per 
haps  also  a  second,  for  it  is  doubted.'  In 
his  Church  History  bk.  iii.  3,  Eusebius 
writes,  '  One  epistle  of  Peter,  called  his 
first,  is  acknowledged.  This  the  elders  of 
old  have  used  in  their  writings  as  undis 
puted.  But  that  the  current  second  epistle 
is  not  in  the  Covenant,  tradition  has  taught 
us.  But  nevertheless,  to  many  having 
seemed  useful,  it  has  been  carefully  read 
with  the  other  Writings.'  So  ch.  25  : 
see  p.  93.  In  his  Illustrious  Men  ch.  i., 
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Jerome  says,  'Simon  Peter  wrote  two 
epistles,  which  are  called  catholic;  the 
second  of  which  most  persons  deny  to  be 
his,  on  account  of  its  disagreement  in  style 
from  the  first.5  I£  had  no  place  in  the  Old 
Syriac  Version.  From  the  above  we  see 
that  the  external  evidence  for  this  epistle  is 
much  less  than  for  any  other  part  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Nor  is  this  weak  evidence  strengthened 
by  the  contents.  We  find  no  appreciable 
coincidences  with  the  First  Epistle,  or  with 
other  New  Testament  references  to  Peter.  On 
the  other  hand,  between  this  epistle  and  that 
of  Jude  are  close  coincidences  in  matter, 
order,  and  diction  which  prove  that  one  is 
copied  from  the  other,  or  both  from  a 
common  source.  Most  scholars  think  that 
the  Ep.  of  Jude  is  the  original,  and  the 
other  a  copy.  Even  if  this  were  admitted, 
it  would  not  necessarily  disprove  its 
genuineness :  for  even  an  apostle  might 
reproduce  the  thought  and  diction  of 
another;  and,  as  we  saw  on  p.  88,  i  Peter 
does  not  reveal  special  originality.  In 
view  of  the  late  and  doubting  external  at- 
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testation,  unsupported  by  internal  evidence, 
and  in  view  of  other  works  bearing  Peter's 
name  yet  undoubtedly  spurious,  we  cannot 
with  confidence  accept  this  letter  as  written 
by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  its  genuine 
ness  is  not  disproved.  Its  authorship 
remains  in  doubt. 

REVIEW.  We  have  now  found  abundant 
evidence,  external  and  internal,  proving  be 
yond  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians 
were  actually  written  by  Paul.  This  group 
of  letters  thus  became  to  us  a  sure  standard 
with  which  to  compare  others  attributed  to 
him.  And  this  comparison,  taken  in  con 
nection  with  much  other  evidence,  gave 
reasonable  certainty  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  other  epistles  which  bear  his  name. 

We  found  internal  evidence  which,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  letters  of  Paul, 
assured  us  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we 
have  a  trustworthy  and  most  valuable 
account  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ; 
and  that  the  First  Ep.  of  John  is  a  legiti 
mate  exposition  of  that  teaching.  This 
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internal  evidence,  taken  together  with 
strong  external  attestation,  gave  us  reason 
able  certainty  that  both  Gospel  and  Epistle 
are,  at  least  indirectly,  and  with  his 
authority,  from  the  Apostle  John.  Other 
accounts  of  the  work  and  teaching  of 
Christ,  which  by  internal  evidence  and  by 
comparison  one  with  another  and  with  the 
writings  of  John  and  Paul  were  proved  to 
be  trustworthy,  we  found  in  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels :  and  we  found  good 
reason  to  believe  that  these  Gospels  were 
authoritative  records  emanating  from  the 
first  or  second  generation  of  His  followers. 
We  found  also  abundant  proof  of  the  trust 
worthiness  and  accuracy  of  the  Bk.  of  Acts; 
and  reliable  evidence  that  it  came,  along 
with  the  Third  Gospel,  from  a  companion 
and  friend  of  Paul. 

Around  this  well-authenticated  group  of 
documents,  each  of  which  was  accepted 
with  complete  confidence  by  all  early  Chris 
tian  writers,  we  found  others  with  less 
abundant  attestation,  yet  of  great  value. 
One  epistle,  we  traced  to  the  pen  of  James, 
brother  of  our  Lord,  the  famous  leader  of 
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the  Church  at  Jerusalem  :  and  in  it  we 
found  an  all-important  type  of  teaching 
different  from,  yet  in  close  harmony  with, 
and  supplementing,  those  of  Paul  and 
John.  Of  the  anonymous  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews,  we  found  traces  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century :  and  its  evidently 
early  date  and  intrinsic  worth  gained  for 
it  a  place  among  the  Sacred  Writings.  The 
Bk.  of  Revelation,  we  found  accepted  as 
written  by  the  Apostle  John,  not  univers 
ally  but  by  witnesses  reaching  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  :  on  the  other 
hand  great  and  various  differences  between 
it  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  made  this  tradi 
tion  unlikely.  We  found  a  letter  confi 
dently  accepted  by  all  early  Christian 
writers  as  from  the  Apostle  Peter :  and, 
although  the  lack  of  internal  evidence  left 
this  external  attestation  without  further 
support,  we  found  nothing  against  it.  Con 
siderable  external  evidence  supported  the 
claim  of  a  short  epistle  to  have  been  written 
by  Jude,  a  brother  of  James  and  of  Christ. 
For  the  still  shorter  Second  and  Third 
Epistles  of  John,  we  found  evidence,  not 
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abundant  but  uncontested,  that  they  came 
from  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle.  The 
least  attested  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  we  found  to  be  the  Second  Epistle 
claiming  to  be  from  the  Apostle  Peter. 

In  other  words,  in  the  New  Testament  we 
have  found  a  large  inner  circle  of  documents 
proved  by  decisive  evidence  to  be  trust 
worthy  and  very  early,  and  officially  recog 
nized,  records  of  the  actual  life  and  teach 
ing  of  Christ,  and  genuine  embodiments  of 
the  religious  life  and  thought  of  His  im 
mediate  followers ;  and  around  these  a  few 
books,  not  one-seventh  of  the  whole  collec 
tion,  some  of  them  of  great  value,  but  not 
accepted  in  the  early  Church  with  like 
unanimity. 


CHAPTER    VII 

ARE  OUR  COPIES   CORRECT? 

WE  now  ask,  To  what  extent  do  our 
English  versions  of  the  New  Testament 
reproduce  the  sense  intended  by  the  original 
writers?  This  question  resolves  itself  into 
two :  (i)  To  what  extent  do  the  Greek  texts 
translated  correspond  with  the  Greek  words 
actually  written  by  the  evangelists  and 
apostles?  and  (2)  To  what  extent  do  our 
English  versions  reproduce  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  text? 

To  answer  question  i,  is  the  task  of 
the  department  of  scholarship  known  as 
TEXTUAL  CRITICISM. 

The  evidence  at  i  ir  disposal  consists  of 
three  kinds,  (i)  Ea  y  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  these  of  two  classes,  Uncials  in  capital 
letters,  and  Cursives  in  running  hand. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  uncials  are  earlier, 
and  the  cursives  later,  than  A.D.  1000.  Of 
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the  Gospels,  six  uncials  contain  the  whole, 
four  nearly  the  whole,  eleven  a  great  part, 
and  many  others  smaller  portions.  For  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament,  the  number  is  less ; 
least  of  all  for  the  Bk.  of  Revelation,  viz.  three 
containing  the  whole  and  two  a  great  part. 
The  two  earliest  uncials  are  from  the  fourth 
century,  and  two  others  from  the  fifth.  Of 
the  cursives,  including  lectionaries  or  ser 
vice  books,  there  are,  containing  the  whole 
or  parts  of  the  Gospels,  some  2000,  and  of 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  more  than  500.  (2) 
Ancient  translations,  which  bear  witness  to 
the  Greek  text  current  when  they  were 
made.  Of  these,  the  most  valuable  are  the 
Syriac,  of  which  we  have  four  versions  and 
many  MSS.  (see  p.  6);  three  Egyptian  ver 
sions;  and  two  Latin,  viz.  the  Old  Latin 
of  which  we  have  one  copy  from  the  fourth 
and  one  from  the  fifth  century  and  others 
later,  and  the  Vulgate,  of  which  we  have 
valuable  MSS.  and  which  may  be  called 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Roman 
Church.  (3)  Quotations  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers.  These  are  very  abundant,  in 
works  written  in  the  second  and  following 
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centuries,  but  extant  now  only  in  much 
later  copies.  Consequently,  this  class  of 
evidence,  though  sometimes  most  valuable, 
must  be  used  with  great  caution.  For  we 
cannot  always  be  sure  what  the  Fathers 
actually  wrote. 

The  testimony  of  these  various  witnesses 
has  been  carefully  weighed  and  recorded. 
The  earliest  Greek  copies,  and  some  others, 
have  been  reprinted  word  for  word;  and 
some  have  been  photographed  page  for 
page.  Of  a  still  larger  number,  we  have 
collations,  i.e.  published  lists  of  their  varia 
tions  from  a  commonly  adopted  standard 
called  the  Received  Text.  We  have  also 
Critical  Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,_ 
giving,  not  only  a  revised  text,  but  under 
each  verse  the  variations  of  the  Greek  MSS. 
and  versions  and  the  more  important  quo 
tations.  Of  these  the  best  are  those  of 
Lachmann,  in  A.D.  1842-50;  Tischendorf, 
eighth  edition  in  1869-70;  Tregelles,  1857- 
70;  and  Westcott  and  Hort  in  1881. 

What  do  these  various  witnesses,  thus 
carefully  interrogated,  say  about  the  state  of 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  ?  They  reveal 
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an  immense  number  of  variations,  and  in 
almost  every  verse.  But  a  large  propor 
tion  of  them  affect  the  meaning  very 
slightly  or  not  at  all.  The  number  of  im 
portant  variations  is  comparatively  small. 
Westcott  and  Hort,  in  their  New  Testa 
ment  in  Greek,  vol.  i.  p.  561,  say,  '  If  com 
parative  trivialities,  such  as  changes  of 
order,  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the 
article  with  proper  names,  and  the  like,  are 
set  aside,  the  words  in  our  opinion  still 
subject  to  doubt  can  hardly  amount  to 
more  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the  whole.' 
In  other  words,  the  close  agreement  of 
almost  innumerable  copies  proves  beyond 
possibility  of  doubt  that  we  have  the  New 
Testament  in  a  form  practically  the  same  as 
that  in  which  it  left  the  hands  of  its  original 
writers. 

All  variations  worthy  of  note  are  marked 
in  the  Revised  Version.  Where  there  is 
serious  reason  for  doubt,  a  marginal  note 
says  that  Many  ancient  authorities  insert, 
or  omit,  some  words  given,  or  put  others 
in  their  place.  Where  the  doubt  is  not 
great,  but  seems  worthy  of  record,  it  is 
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indicated  by  the  marginal  phrases,  Some 
ancient  authorities  or  some  authorities 
insert  or  omit.  Important  and  long  varia 
tions  are  introduced  with  more  precise 
marginal  notes  in  Mk.  xvi.  9,  Jno.  vii.  53. 
Where  no  marginal  note  is  given,  the 
Revisers'  readings  may  be  accepted  as, 
within  narrow  limits,  correct. 

Our  second  question  is,  Do  our  English 
versions  reproduce  fairly  the  text  trans 
lated?  The  variety  of  translations  will 
afford  an  answer.  We  have  the  Revised 
(A.D.  1881)  and  Authorized  (A.D.  1611)  Ver 
sions  and  the  Roman  Catholic  version 
published  at  Rheims  in  A.D.  1582,  three 
translations  of  very  different  origin.  Yet 
in  the  main  they  agree.  In  all,  we  have  the 
same  portrait  of  Christ,  the  same  Gospel,  and 
the  same  expositions  and  illustrations  and 
applications  of  it.  Compare  also  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  sanctioned  by  Popes  Sixtus  V 
and  Clement  VIII,  with  Luther's  German 
version.  The  same  result  will  follow. 
And  the  theological  differences  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
vouchers  for  the  comparative  correctness  of 
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that  in  which  they  agree.  I  do  not  say 
that  wherever  they  agree  we  may  rely  on 
their  correctness ;  but  that  they  agree  in  the 
main,  and  in  the  main  may  be  accepted. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that 
every  translation  is  imperfect.  It  is  a  lens 
which  absorbs  and  deflects,  while  it  trans 
mits,  the  light.  In  every  translation  some 
thing  is  lost  in  accuracy,  clearness,  and 
force.  And  translations  sometimes  err,  not 
merely  in  failing  to  give  the  writer's  full 
meaning,  but  by  putting  other  thoughts 
in  place  of  his.  Not  a  few  readers,  and 
even  writers,  have  fallen  into  errors  of  doc 
trine  by  using  our  noble  Authorized  Ver 
sion.  Fortunately,  this  danger  has  been 
much  lessened  by  the  publication  of  the 
Revised  Version,  which,  whatever  its  de 
fects,  reproduces  far  more  accurately  than 
does  any  earlier  translation  the  thoughts 
which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  intended 
their  words  to  convey.  As  examples,  I 
may  mention  Lk.  xxii.  20,  I  Cor.  xi.  25, 
2  Cor.  iii.  6,  where  '  the  new  covenant ' 
instead  of  '  testament '  recalls  the  same 
phrase  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31 ;  and  sheds  a  world 
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of  meaning  on  our  Lord's  words.  Simi 
larly  the  words  unveiled  and  veiled  in 
2  Cor.  iii.  18,  iv.  3  recall  Moses'  veil 
in  ch.  iii.  12-16,  and  light  up  Paul's 
argument. 

It  has  however  many  defects;  e.g.  the 
frequent  use  of  unto  to  denote  aim  or  pur 
pose,  where  for  would  have  better  repro 
duced  the  Greek  sense.  What  Paul  meant 
in  2  Cor.  v.  13,  15  was  'for  God  ...  /or 
you  ...  /or  themselves.'  The  word  of  is 
used  to  reproduce  not  only  the  Greek  geni 
tive,  its  proper  use,  but  two  Greek  pre 
positions  meaning  by  and  from.  See  Mt. 
ii.  16,  in  contrast  to  v.  15,  where  the  same 
preposition  is  accurately  rendered  '  by  the 
Lord  '  :  in  i  Cor.  viii.  6  the  Revised  Version 
reads  '  of  whom  are  all  things,'  where  the 
Greek  sense  is  *  from  whom,'  &c.,  or  more 
fully  'forth  from,'  &c.  The  Revisers  here 
confound  under  one  English  rendering 
three  Greek  forms  of  altogether  different 
meaning. 

An  effective  safeguard  against  doctrinal 
error  in  using  the  English  Bible  is  to  com 
pare  constantly  one  part  with  another. 
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Hold  with  great  caution  any  doctrine  rarely 
taught.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the 
New  Testament  against  defects  of  transla 
tion  by  the  many  and  various  forms  in  which 
all  vital  truths  are  stated.  The  meaning  of 
one  statement  is  often  determined  by  another 
given  in  proof.  The  line  of  thought  is 
usually  a  safe  guide  to  the  meaning  of 
words  and  sentences.  Each  effort  to  grasp 
their  thought  will  bring  us  into  closer 
mental  fellowship  with  the  Sacred  Writers, 
and  thus  help  to  explain  their  words.  And 
each  spiritual  effort  to  appropriate  the  bless 
ings  promised,  and  to  work  out  in  practical 
life  the  lessons  learnt,  will  open  a  way  to 
further  and  greater  lessons  and  to  richer 
blessings.  To  the  devout  Student,  the 
English  Bible  will  be  in  very  truth  the 
Voice  and  Word  of  God. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  ABIDING   WORTH   OF   THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

IN  the  New  Testament  we  have  now  found 
various  witnesses  speaking  to  us  from  the 
first  century,  including  the  great  apostle 
who  founded  the  Churches  of  Europe,  and 
bearing  witness  about  the  facts  and  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  As  we  examine  them, 
these  witnesses  range  themselves  into 
groups.  The  letters  of  Paul  stand  together, 
both  in  phraseology  and  modes  of  thought, 
differing  greatly  from  all  other  literature, 
ancient  or  modern  :  and  these  are  supple 
mented  and  confirmed  by  his  speeches  as 
recorded  in  the  Bk.  of  Acts.  Here  we  have 
one  definite  school  of  Christian  theology, 
the  PAULINE.  In  some  relation  to  it,  yet 
clearly  distinguished,  is  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews. 

Another  definite  type,  differing  from  the 
116 
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above  in  phraseology  and  to  some  extent 
in  modes  of  thought,  yet  in  profound  har 
mony  with  it,  is  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  First  Ep.  of  John.  Its  distinctive 
notes  are  *  that  every  one  who  believes  in 
Him  may  have  eternal  life  *  and  the  phrase 
1  abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.'  In  subor 
dinate  relation  to  the  same  are  the  short 
Second  and  Third  Epistles.  It  may  be 
called  the  JOHANNINE  type. 

A  third  type  of  teaching,  differing  from 
the  above  more  than  they  differ  one  from 
the  other,  is  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels ; 
and  especially  in  the  First  Gospel.  Its 
teaching  finds  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
embodiment  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  sets  forth  the  moral  law  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Another  conspicuous 
element  throughout  the  Gospel,  giving  to 
its  moral  teaching  tremendous  significance, 
is  judgement  beyond  the  grave  pronounced 
by  Christ  on  all  actions  done  on  earth.  In 
close  relation  to  the  First  Gospel,  calling 
attention  to  morality,  somewhat  to  the  ex 
clusion  of  the  gospel  of  pardon  and  of  life 
eternal  for  all  that  believe,  is  the  Ep.  of 
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James.  From  him,  this  type  of  teaching 
has  sometimes  been  calle'd  the  JACOBEAN. 
With  the  above  may  perhaps  be  placed,  in 
view  of  its  teaching  of  judgement  after 
death  and  the  absence  of  reference  to  faith 
as  the  condition  and  means  of  salvation, 
the  Bk.  of  Revelation. 

The  Bk.  of  Acts,  as  coming  from  the 
author  of  the  Third  Gospel,  stands  related 
to  this  third  group;  and  also  to  the  letters 
of  Paul.  The  First  Ep.  of  Peter  has  points 
in  common  with  all  the  above  types. 

This  survey  of  the  materials  at  our  dis 
posal  determines  the  correct  method  of 
Christian  theology.  We  must  examine  the 
above  witnesses  one  by  one,  endeavouring 
by  careful  consecutive  study  to  trace  each 
writer's  line  of  thought,  in  order  thus  to 
reproduce  his  conception  of  Christ  and  the 
Gospel,  of  which  each  document  is  a  partial 
outflow.  These  various  conceptions,  we 
must  then  compare,  in  order  thus  to  reach, 
so  far  as  God  shall  reveal  them  to  us,  the 
unseen  realities  of  which  these  conceptions 
are  reflections  in  human  thought.  In  other 
words,  we  can  learn  and  know  the  historic 
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reality  of  Christ,  and  grasp  the  truths  He 
came  to  reveal,  only  by  patient  contempla 
tion  of  these  truths  as  reflected  in  the  minds 
and  thoughts  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  as  these  find  permanent 
expression  in  their  extant  writings. 

Some  results  of  this  method  of  research, 
I  now  submit. 

In  all  the  various  schools  of  New  Testa 
ment  thought,  we  find  the  same  sublime  pic 
ture  of  Christ.  Passing  from  one  book  to 
another,  we  are  conscious,  never  of  contra 
diction,  always  of  confirmation.  That 
portrait,  with  increasing  clearness  and 
force,  claims  the  lowly  homage  of  whatever 
in  us  is  best.  His  moral  teaching  becomes 
at  once  the  law  of  our  being;  and  raises 
immensely  our  conception  of  human  excel 
lence.  And  in  Him  we  see  a  perfect 
embodiment  in  actual  human  life  of  this 
lofty  ideal. 

Moreover,  in  all  these  types  Christ  is 
called,  and  in  all  the  Gospels  by  clear  in 
ference  calls  Himself,  in  a  sense  involving 
unique  and  infinitely  close  relation  to  God, 
THE  SON  OF  GOD.  In  marked  distinction 
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from  all  earlier  teachers,  who  are  only 
servants,  and  from  the  angels,  He  is  the 
own  and  only-begotten  Son.  In  each  of 
the  Four  Gospels  and  in  the  letters  of  Paul, 
He  is  the  coming  Judge  of  all  men.  In 
the  judgement,  angels  do  His  bidding. 
Paul  and  John  teach  that  He  is  earlier  than 
the  universe,  and  made  whatever  began  to 
be;  and  that  He  will  raise  the  dead.  The 
latter  records  that  He  accepted  from 
Thomas  the  august  title,  *  my  Lord  and  my 
God  ' ;  and  asserts  that  the  Word  who  after 
wards  became  flesh  and  pitched  His  tent 
among  men  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  was  God.  In  the  Bk.  of  Revela 
tion  we  see  Him  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
an  object  of  the  worship  and  praises  of  the 
brightest  in  heaven. 

All  this  proves  decisively  that  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  left  in  the  minds 
of  His  earliest  followers  a  firm  and  con 
trolling  conviction  that  He  is  infinitely 
greater  and  nearer  to  God  than  the  greatest 
of  men  or  angels.  Such  homage  was 
never  paid,  before  or  since,  by  man  to 
man. 
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We  now  reverently  ask,  How  came  a 
young  man,  murdered  almost  before  he  had 
reached  his  prime,  to  produce  in  those  who 
knew  him  best  this  lowly  and  trustful 
homage,  and  to  win  the  same  from  a  deter 
mined  and  very  able  opponent?  The 
answer  is  ready.  In  each  of  the  Gospels 
we  look  into  the  empty  grave  in  which  the 
Crucified  had  been  laid  dead,  and  in  three 
of  them  we  hear  heavenly  voices  saying 
that  He  has  risen.  The  same  was  boldly 
asserted  by  the  apostles  at  Pentecost,  and 
before  their  judges ;  and  it  became  a  corner 
stone  of  the  faith  of  Paul.  Indisputably 
the  earliest  preachers  of  the  Gospel  bowed 
to  Jesus  as  divine,  and  put  trust  in  Him 
as  their  omnipotent  Lord,  because  with 
absolute  certainty  they  believed  that  He 
had  come  forth  triumphant  from  the  grave. 

Here  are  facts,  unparalleled  in  history 
and  demanding  explanation.  As  we  trace  to 
its  source  the  River  of  Christianity  we  find 
that  it  rose  amid  unwavering  conviction 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Only-begotten 
Son  of  God  and  the  Conqueror  of  Death. 
In  my  Credentials  of  the  Gospel  and  two 
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Manuals  of  Theology,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  only  possible  explanation 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  is  that  the  body 
laid  dead  in  the  grave  actually  returned  to 
life,  as  the  apostles  asserted,  and  that  in 
very  truth  the  Crucified  is,  in  an  infinitely 
glorious  sense,  the  own  and  only  Son  of 
God. 

A  similar  line  of  argument  proves  that, 
along  with  searching  moral  teaching,  Jesus 
announced  pardon  of  sins  for  all  who  put 
faith  in  Him,  that  He  pointed  to  His  own 
approaching  violent  death  on  the  cross  as 
the  mysterious  means  of  this  salvation,  that 
He  promised  to  give  His  Spirit,  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  to  be  in  them  the  animating 
principle  of  a  new  life,  like  His  own  life 
of  unreserved  devotion  to  God,  and  to  give 
them  eternal  life  in  His  Father's  house 
in  heaven. 

In  short,  under  wide  differences,  in 
phraseology,  modes  of  thought,  and 
breadth  of  view,  we  discern,  in  different 
degrees  of  development,  profound  har 
mony.  This  harmony  reveals  the  common 
source  of  these  different  types  of  teaching, 
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the  historic  reality  of  the  facts  stated,  the 
infinite  greatness  of  Christ,  and  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  He  preached. 

The  above  historical  and  documentary 
evidence  is  by  no  means  the  whole.  The 
salvation  announced  in  the  New  Testament 
supplies,  as  nothing  else  can,  our  deep  spirit 
ual  need.  To  men  conscious  of  many  sins 
and  powerless  to  obey  in  the  future,  nothing 
less  than  pardon  for  the  past  and  an  in 
spiration  of  new  moral  strength  from  above 
can  suffice.  To  such,  Christ  offers  all  they 
need.  Moreover,  unnumbered  thousands 
have  dared  to  believe  this  gospel  of  pardon 
and  of  a  new  life  in  the  Spirit  of  God; 
and,  by  happy  experience,  have  found  in 
themselves,  in  proportion  to  their  faith,  a 
new  inward  moral  power  raising  them 
above  themselves  and  enabling  them  to  live 
a  new  and  better  life.  This  evidence  Is 
decisive.  They  now  say,  '  One  thing  I 
know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind  now  I  see.' 

The  place  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Christian  life  is  now  evident.  It  contains 
the  documentary  and  historical  evidence 
for  the  unique  claims  of  Christ  and  for  the 
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Gospel  He  preached.  It  is  not  itself  a  new 
revelation  :  for  it  contains  nothing  which 
was  not  known  before  a  line  of  the  New 
Testament  was  written.  But  it  is  a  record 
and  exposition  of  the  'supreme  revelation 
given  to  men  in  Christ,  and  of  certain  facts 
needful  to  prove  its  divine  origin  and 
authority ;  a  record  sufficiently  extensive  and 
accurate  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
revelation  was  given. 

This  argument  we  may  press  one  step 
further.  Had  not  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  been  written,  or  had  they  not 
survived,  we  should  not  have  the  solid  his 
torical  foundation  on  which  our  faith  now 
rests  securely.  Without  this  reliable  founda 
tion,  there  could  not  now  be  rational 
and  robust  faith  in  Christ.  Christianity 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  lost  in 
the  chaos  of  strange  beliefs  which  arose  in 
the  second  century.  From  that  confusion, 
the  Christian  faith  was  saved,  as  we  learn 
from  Irenasus  and  Tertullian,  by  appeal  to 
the  Sacred  Writings.  Without  these,  it 
would  have  perished.  If  so,  the  great  pur 
pose  for  which  God  sent  His  Son  into  the 
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world,  and  for  which  Christ  died,  would  not 
have  been  accomplished :  and  the  Incarna 
tion  of  the  Son  woulcl  have  been  a  failure. 
Such  failure  is  inconceivable.  We  there 
fore  infer  with  certainty  that  the  New 
Testament  was  itself  an  essential  part  of 
God's  eternal  purpose  of  salvation ;  and 
that  He  who,  before  the  world  was,  resolved 
to  give  His  Son  to  die,  in  order  to  save 
man  and  to  build  up,  from  the  ruins  of 
lost  humanity,  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God, 
purposed  everything  needful  for  that  end, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  secure  for  man  a 
correct  and  sufficient  record  of  the  work  and 
teaching  of  Christ.  If  so,  the  New  Testa 
ment  is  a  gift  from  Him  who  gave  His  Son 
to  die  for  man. 

In  another  work,  I  hope  to  prove  that 
the  Old  Testament  contains  documentary 
evidence  for  earlier  revelations  preparatory 
to  the  supreme  revelation  given  in  Christ. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were 
written  to  fulfil  a  divine  purpose,  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  human 
hands;  and  these  were  guided,  as  we  read  in 
Lk.  i.  1-4,  and  elsewhere,  by  the  ordinary 
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motives  of  good  men.  These  men  and  these 
motives  were  thus  the  means  by  which  God 
accomplished  this  part  of  His  great  pur 
pose.  Now  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  divine 
Person  who  comes  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  mind  and  thought  of  men,  and 
works  out  in  them  the  purposes  of  God. 
We  therefore  infer  that  through  His 
agency,  moving  them  to  write  and  guiding 
and  guarding  them  in  writing,  God  secured 
for  men  the  needful  record  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  This  unique  INSPIRATION  may 
be  traced  in  the  wonderful  fitness  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
men,  containing  as  it  does  all  that  we  need 
and  nothing  superfluous,  in  language 
adapted  to  convey  to  men  the  thoughts  of 
God. 

To  what  extent  this  special  inspiration 
guarded  the  Sacred  writers'  from  errors  in 
detail,  must  be  learnt  by  careful  study  of 
their  writings.  Consequently  any  theory 
of  inspiration  must  be  framed,  not  by  a 
priori  reasoning  at  the  beginning  of  our 
theological  studies,  but  step  by  step  as  they 
make  progress. 
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It  is  right  to  say  that,  amid  well-proved 
substantial  truth,  we  find  here  and  there 
in  the  New  Testament  a  few  casual  state 
ments  which  have  the  appearance  of  inaccu 
racy.  As  examples,  I  may  quote  Mt.  ix.  18, 
where  Jairus  speaks  of  his  daughter  as 
already  dead,  whereas  in  Mk.  v.  23,  35,  Lk. 
viii.  42,  49  he  speaks  of  her  as  dying  and 
afterwards  hears  that  she  is  dead.  In  any 
other  narratives,  we  should  accept  the  two 
latter  accounts  as  correct,  and  the  first  as,  in 
a  trifling  detail,  inaccurate.  Similarly,  the 
statement  in  Mk.  xiv.  12  touching  the  even 
ing  on  which  our  Lord  held  the  Last 
Supper,  seems  inconsistent  with  Jno.  xviii. 
28,  xix.  31.  Still  more  difficult  are  Christ's 
words  as  recorded  in  Mt.  xvi.  28  and  the 
casual  reference  in  ch.  x.  23,  also  xxiv.  34, 
touching  the  nearness  of  His  return. 

The  proved  general  accuracy  of  the  New 
Testament  forbids  us  hastily  to  assume  in  it 
errors  fcven  in  detail.  And  we  notice  that 
the  above  discrepancies  have  no  bearing  on 
the  spiritual  and  practical  life  of  men.  Con 
sequently  they  do  not  lessen,  for  the  divine 
purpose  for  which  it  was  given,  the  value 
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of  the  New  Testament  as  a  record  of  the 
words  and  works  of  Christ.  The  great  facts 
on  which  rest  our  trust  in  Christ  and  our 
hope  of  heaven  are  open  to  no  doubt  what 
ever. 

All  discrepancies  must  be  treated  as  we 
should  treat  any  other  documents  of  proved 
trustworthiness.  All  statements  of  fact  in 
the  Bible  must  be  dealt  with  on  the  prin 
ciples  of  sound  historical  criticism  and 
research.  The  result  will  be  a  rational  and 
firm  conviction  of  the  immovable  historical 
foundation  on  which  rests  the  Christian 
Faith.  Just  so,  we  measure  the  Alps  by  the 
same  lineal  measure  as  we  use  for  our  own 
houses;  and  the  common  standard  reveals 
the  immense  height  of  the  one  and  the 
lowliness  of  the  other.  A  similar  method 
will  reveal  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
New  Testament  to  all  other  human  liter 
ature. 

We  may  speak  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  as  mirrors,  given  to  us  by  the 
providence  of  God,  in  which  we  see  re 
flected,  from  different  points  of  view,  the 
face  of  Christ,  and  from  which  we  hear  re- 
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echoed,  in  different  tones  but  in  one  great 
harmony,  His  voice  of  pardon  and  His 
promise  of  life  eternal.  On  the  othsr  hand, 
had  there  been  no  Face  divine  and  no 
Voice,  there  had  been  no  reflection  and  no 
echo.  Had  there  been  no  mirrors,  we 
should  not  have  seen  the  Face  and  heard 
the  Voice.  To  see  that  Face  reflected  on 
the  pages  of  the  Sacred  Records,  and  to 
hear  that  Voice,  is  the  glorious  aim  and 
reward  of  New  Testament  scholarship.  To 
that!  divine  school,  open  to  all,  and  todiligent 
learning  therein,  I  invite  all  who  desire  to 
obtain  for  themselves  in  the  highest  degree 
the  infinite  blessings  which  Christ  waits  to 
give,  and  to  join  Him  in  conveying  to 
others  the  blessings  they  have  found. 
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A    MANUAL 
OF    THEOLOGY 

'  For  a  work  such  as  this,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  suggest  one  better  fitted  both 
by  scholarship  and  spiritual  insight  than 
Dr.  Beet.  His  previous  works  have  set 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  British 
theologians.  .  .  .  He  reveals  on  every 
page  the  scholar's  reverence  for  truth, 
and  nowhere  demands  credence  for  what 
has  not  been  established  by  ample  and 
exact  reasoning.  ...  It  is  a  rich  har 
vest  gathered  from  researches  at  once 
scholarly,  candid,  and  unbiassed.' 

Scotsman. 
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A  SHORTER 

MANUAL   OF   THEOLOGY 

A  Selection  from  the  larger  *  Manual.' 

'Dr.  Beet  describes  it  as  a  "compact 
restatement  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in 
the  light  of  modern  scholarship  and 
science."  This  is  a  great  claim  :  but 
no  one  can  read  these  chapters  without 
feeling  that  it  is  well  grounded.  The 
luminous  style  and  the  orderly  arrange 
ment  which  mark  the  book  throughout 
render  it  eminently  suitable  as  a  text 
book.  .  .  .  They  are  true  helps  to  an 
intelligent  study  of  Biblical  Theology, 
and  strong  bulwarks  to  faith  in  all  the 
Christian  verities.' —  Wesley  an  Methodist 
Magazine. 
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THE  CHURCH, 

THE  CHURCHES, 

AND  THE  SACRAMENTS 

'We  can  most  heartily  commend  it. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written ;  nothing  more 
important  at  the  present  moment  than 
the  teaching  it  contains.  .  .  .  Full  of 
edification  as  well  as  of  instruction. 
We  wish  that  it  could  be  adopted 
as  a  textbook  for  our  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  all  Christians.' — London  Quarterly 
Review. 
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COMMENTARIES 

ON    ST.   PAUL'S  EPISTLES 

1.  ROMANS.     Tenth  Edition.     75.  6d. 

2.  CORINTHIANS.    Seventh  Edition.     io/.  64. 

3.  GALATIANS.     Fifth  Edition.     5*. 

4.  EPHESIANS,      PHILIPPIANS,      COLOS- 

SIANS.      Third  Edition.     7*.  6d. 

'This  is  one  of  the  greatest  extant 
commentaries  on  Romans ;  and  it  is 
more,  for  it  is  also  a  compendium  of 
theology,  as  must  needs  be  the  case  with 
a  work  on  the  Epistle  that  deals  at  all 
adequately  with  its  subject.  Again  and 
again  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  we  are 
delighted  with  some  happy  rendering,  the 
skilful  unravelling  of  some  knotty  phrase, 
the  keen  cut  of  thought  into  the  heart  of 
some  tough  sentence.'— The  Christian 
World. 
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